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This new 6 Ply 30x4.50—21” Lee Shoul- 
derbilt is designed to give both new and 
old Fords, Chevrolets and Stars a tire of 
unparalleled service and dependability. 
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1. wasn t sO many years ago that a successful 50 mile trip ina “‘horseless 
carriage” at 15 miles per hour was a great accomplishment. 

Even if the ‘ ‘sparkers”” di dn’ t clog, or the “ mixer. ’ di dn’ t as out of adjuste 
ment, the glass and tack-strewn road exacted i its toll on the tires. Punctures 
were so common that i it was a pleasant surprise to go 50 miles without one. 

My. J. Ellwood Lee ‘stopped those punctures with his Puncture-Proof 
Tires. They were, and still are, the only pneumatic tires which laugh at 
nails, glass, thorns aici cactus. 

The Flat Tread De Luxe, and the Lee Shoulderbilt Balloon are more 
modern strokes of pioneering genius. 

The most recent Lee contribution isa6 Ply over-size heavy duty balloon 
tire, designed especially for Fords, Chevrolets and Stars. Sturdy and big, 
it sil to owners of these new are" old cars more than adequate tire equip- 
ment for, perhaps, the first time. 

With plant equipment equal to the best; with years of experience, and 

a determination to maintain the Lee prestige, we believe you can ride on any 
tire by Lee of Conshohocken, with a feeling of security and comfort, know- 
ing that no dollar will buy greater economy — anywhere. 


& LEE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


Factories: Conshohocken, Pa. and Youngstown, Ohio 


COST NO MORE TO BUY ~ MUCH LESS TO RUN 
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1995 buys a 
Chris-Craft all- 
mahogany runabout 





| Bhleaes family can now afford the pleasure and convenience 
of Chris-Craft ownership. Standardization and volume 
production have brought the price of an eight-passenger, 30 


mile-an-hour, All-Mahogany Chris-Craft as low as $1995. 


Forty-two years of experience in fine boat building, includ- 
ing the creation of ten consecutive Gold Cup winners, is 


reflected in the design of every Chris-Craft. 


In addition to the $1995 model there are ten others, rang- 
ing in price up to $9750. Each a beautiful example of the 
boat builder’s art — staunchly made, generously power 


and luxuriously finished. 
May we send you this Booklet? 


It contains the complete Chris-Craft 
story, with pictures of the eleven 1928 
models, specifications and prices. 


~ CHRIS SMITH & SONS BOAT CO. 


a Craft \ 284 Detroit Road , , Algonac, Michigan 
Chrs- \ New York Factory Branch, 153 West 31st Street, at 7th Avenue 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF ALL-MAHOGANY RUNABOUTS 





LETTERS | 


“Poke in the Nose”’ 


Sirs: 

. . . Your excellent paper has been coming to 
my home for three years and my aunt and I have 
always enjoyed reading it. . . . BUT—why in 
heaven’s name did you print such an unpatriotic 
letter as that of Sidney Henderson of Chicago in 
regard to our excellent President’s flight with 
Lindbergh? (Time, April 9). In the first place, 
the letter was decidedly of a sarcastic tone; in 
the next place he dares to imply that Coolidge is 
lacking in moral cotrage and sportsmanship. I’d 
like to be near enough to Henderson to give him 
a poke in the nose! Ill bet Henderson has not 
taken an air-trip over to Paris more than fifty 
times(?). It gets under my skin to read a 
letter like Henderson has written and it riles 
me more to think you would print one like it. 

. Men like Coolidge and Lindbergh are not 
produced every day, but men like Henderson are 
born every minute. 

Please do not think I am trying to pick a 
fight, I just want to condemn the general tone 
and contents of Henderson’s letter as an un- 
patriotic utterance and say that there is no 
glory in patting a wife and mother on the back 
and saying: “Your son or husband died a hero.” 
That does not bring them back. What good 
would it do for Coolidge to take a flight? He’s 
not seeking publicity. He does not need it. 
He’s known and loved throughout the world and 
I say this although I am a Democrat at heart. 
I'd vote for a Republican as fine as Coolidge 
any day. 

Kindly do not clutter up your paper any 
more with letters like Henderson’s. If you do 
not publish this so he can read it, please give 
me his address and I’ll give him a piece of a 
woman’s mind and you know what that will mean 
when a woman really gets her Irish temper up. 

Nevertheless I wish you success. 

CATHERINE M., WHITSITT 

Bayside, N. Y. 





No Dignity 
Sirs: 

I wish to reply to the letters in your magazine 
on April 9 and 23 suggesting that President 
Coolidge take a flight with Colonel Lindbergh. 
The writers of those letters were lacking in 
dignity. Time also showed itself lacking in 
dignity to print them. You have no business to 
use your magazine as a medium for making per- 
sonal suggestions to the President of the United 
States. I have no doubt that Colonel Lindbergh 
would be a safe pilot for any man, great or 
small; but that is no reason why President 
Coolidge should have his life made more diffi- 
cult with continual nagging. .. . 

I read Time for the facts it gives me... . 

GrorGE A. WATSON 

Kansas City, Mo. 


— 
Mr. Brand 
Sirs: 
Enclosed please find a release covering the 
circumstances which caused me to ask Secretary 





Time, published weekly by Time, Inc., at 731 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. Editorial Rooms, 
Advertising Department and General Offices, 25 
W. 45th Street, New York, N. Y. Circulation 
Office, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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.. $4000 


...eut off the bill 
and every paper doing its job 


IN THE office of one of the leading public utility 
companies several hundred kinds of forms, card 
records and ledger sheets are used. Until a few 
months ago these were being printed on 1038 
different grades of paper. The list included: 

54 bond papers for forms 

45 index bristols for card records 

9 ledger papers 

This state of affairs came about quite naturally. 

Having no fixed standards of paper quality for 
various uses the purchasing department merely 
bought its forms from good printers at what it 
considered fair prices. When a new form was 
ordered, the choice of the paper was left to the 
printer, who of course had only a vague idea of 
how it was to be used. . . . In general he chose any 
paper he had in stock that seemed to fit the pur- 
pose. ... Three months or so later the form came 
up for reorder. . . . The purchasing department 
clerk, following established custom, marked it 
“same as last.”. . . And so “same as last” it re- 
mained, though no one knew just why. 


In making an analysis of this company’s paper 
needs, the Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau 
first found out what each form was meant to do— 
how long it must last—and how much handling it 
would be likely to receive. Applying scientific 
standards, the Bureau found that 10 different 
grades of paper would do the work perfectly. Its 
report recommended: 


4 bond papers for forms 
3 index bristols for card records 
3 grades of ledger papers 


EAGLE(A 


The first saving was shown in the paper bill. 
Over $4000 was saved by being able to buy in case 
and ton lots instead of reams, and by printing each 
form on a paper which would meet all service 
requirements at a minimum cost. 

A second saving of several hundred dollars came 
from combining many forms on large sheets of 
paper and printing them at once. 

And perhaps the most valuable result of all was 


that the right paper was used in every case. There 
were no makeshifts—no misfits. 


You, too, can have your business 
papers standardized 


At your service are the broad experience and un- 
usual facilities of the Paper Users’ Standardization 
Bureau, founded for the purpose of helping Ameri- 
can business houses put the right paper to work in 
the right place. The complete service includes a 
thorough analysis of all your firm’s individual 
printed forms and provides you with a comprehen- 
sive report which can be made the basis of efficient 
buying. 

Because of the scope of this service it can be 
rendered only to a limited number of corporations 
this year. 

It is made without charge or obligation of any 
sort. : 

American Writing Paper Company, Inc. 


Holyoke, Mass. 


PAPERS 


THE RIGHT PAPER FOR THE PURPOSE 


Eagle-A Bond Papers 


Coupon. Agawam. Persian. Contract. Airpost. 
Chevron. Acceptance. Norman. Telephone, 





Eagle-A Ledger Papers 
Brunswick Linen Ledger. Account Linen 
Ledger. Extension Ledger. Gloria Ledger. 
Other Eagle-A Business Papers 


include Covers, Books, Offsets, Bristols, 
Mimeograph and Manifold Papers. 

LOOK FOR THE EAGLE-A MARK IN THE 
PAPER YOU USE 
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Investigate 
This City of Amazing Growth 


RARE COMBINATION of industrial advan- 
tages has kept Roanoke growing in high-gear 
ever since 1880, when the population jumped from 
669 to 5,000 in four years. Six years later it reached 
16,000. Today, its community population tops the 
80,000 mark! 


What unusual advantages could cause such amaz- 
ing growth? Why is the world’s largest Rayon Mill 
located in Roanoke? Why is Roanoke now the 
location of 111 industries—with several plants the 
largest of their kind in the South? Why has Roanoke 
become a favorite distributing center of some of the 
nation’s leading manufacturers? 


Evidently gold has been discovered in Roanoke— 


not in the ground, but in the unique natural advan- 
tages of this strategically located Southern city. 


Write today for the “ROANOKE BRIEF.” It 
tells the many astonishing advantages Roanoke offers 
to those contemplating new plant locations, branch 
warehouses, etc. Roanoke is now definitely preparing 
physically for new industry. 


When writing, please use your business stationery. 
Address: Chamber of Commerce, 213 Jefferson Street. 


ROANOKE 


VIRGINIA 


Notep Tour Booxuet Free —‘““The Log of the Motorist 
through the Valley of Virginia and the Shenandoah.” 
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AT SAN FRANCISCO 
GEARY and TAYLOR 


The hospitality of The Clift, 
its distinguished atmosphere, 
its downtown location appeal 


to all its guests. 
540 rooms with bath 
Single, from $4 lif 
Double, from $6 










TIME 


Hoovér to consider the vacancy of Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

You wrote the nastiest article that was pub- 
lished on this subject [Burnt Brand,” TIME, 
March 26] and I wanted you to see just how 
far you were justified. 

Cuas. BRAND 

Congress of the United States 

House of Representatives 

Washington, D. C. 

Let Congressman Brand see NATIONAL 
Arrairs, this number of Time, for an ac- 
count of his release—Eb. 
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Grudge 
Sirs: 

Up until the April 9 issue of Time, I was an 
ardent reader of and booster for the publica- 
tion; but since reading that issue containing 
the wholly unnecessary account of the unfor- 
tunate tangle in which the two young sons of 
Ex-Governor Cox found themselves with the 
New York Police Department, I am “off” your 
magazine forever, unless appropriate amends are 
made. 

Did not that proud father suffer sufficient 
humiliation on account of the episodes them- 
selves? ... 

Would you, Mr. Editor, have been so keen to 
air the matter further if your own son or sons 
had been involved? I think not. 

And what have the capers of these two young 
men to do with ‘National Affairs,’ under which 
heading the article in question is classified? 
Surely nothing. 

The only apparent reason for a further airing 
of the unfortunate affair was no doubt to satisfy 
a personal grudge against the father of the boys. 

To say the least, this was a most cowardly 
way in which to satisfy one’s grievance. If you 
have a personal grudge against Ex-Governor 
Cox, why not come out like a man and state 
it so that he will have a fair opportunity for a 
reply. 

And have you given any thought to the 
possible influence the publication of such articles 
may have upon other boys—or girls—for that 
matter? ... 

I am wondering if you will have the courage 
to publish this letter in your next issue of Time 
together with an apology for publishing the 
article to which I have alluded. I shall look 
with interest, and should I fail to find a satis- 
factory explanation for the “lapse,” I shall see 
to it that the matter is otherwise broadcast, but 
without doing further violence to an already 
humiliated father and his two sons. 

This is not said as a threat, but an appeal 


to fairness. 
E. B. Weston 


Dayton, Ohio. 

A subscriber of such long standing as 
Dayton’s Weston should know better than 
to accuse Time of a grudge against any- 
body.—Eb. 

: O 
The Lincoln of Ohio 
Sirs: 

What a pity that you are unable to see any- 
thing good or able in Fess—the keynoter. You 
slurred, in life, Senator Willis and now you turn 
loose on his friend and former teacher. If you 
knew Senator Fess as I have known him from 
boyhood, you could not belittle yourself by using 
the language concerning him which appears in 
your issue of April 16. Were this 1860, your 
small-bore magazine would see nothing in Lincoln 
worthy of commendation. He would be to Time, 
a tall, bony, gaunt, ugly, poor-little-town-minded 
politician. This and nothing more—judging 
from your description of Senator Fess. 

TIME seems utterly incapable of appreciating 
the fact that this is a new era in American pol- 
itics and the dominant parties are demanding a 
higher type of leadership. The people require 
such leadership. S. D. Fess is the Lincoln of 
Ohio and I venture the surmise that if the Editor 
of Time knew the Senator as some of us know 
him, he would make public apology for what 
he has said... . 

Again, Senator Fess represents the highest 
political and moral ideals but pray inform us, 
if you can, what Time represents? 


J. M. Rupy 


Pastor, 











Church of Christ 

Ada, Ohio 

P. S. I happen to be a classmate of Senator 
Fess and feel that what you say is an insult. 
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Four Plays 
Sirs: 

A few words. 

The Dramatic Club of West Virginia Univer- 
sity, proud possessor of a Cumnock Cup (1927), 
early this school year leased a local theater; 
called it The University Playhouse; presented 
four major plays, The Pelican, The Family Up. 
stairs, Outward Bound, In Love with Love; at- 
tained the distinction of being the only organ- 
ization of its kind possessing, by deed or lease, 
a playhouse; presenting therein major plays; 
receiving only advice from its collegiate con- 
nection; making expenses. 

If only for its uniqueness deserves mention in 
unusual and stimulating TIME... . 

J. D. Faust, ’29 

West Virginia University 

Morgantown, W. Va. 

To West Virginia University, high 
praise; to Subscriber Faust, thanks for 
TimeE-worthy news-facts.—Eb. 


—_—©— 
Many Mothers 


Sirs: 

. .. I always read your articles on people 
with much interest. As you say “Names make 
news.”’ Do you know of any other person with 
more names than this: When visiting my friend 
Mrs. Edward Beckford Crane at her winter home 
in St. Petersburg, Fla., we discussed the duties 
and pleasures of motherhood. She said to me, 
Do you realize how many kinds of mother I am: 
twelve. I enclose you the list she gave to me. 

Mrs. Crane is the widow of George W. Beck- 
ford—a famous granite king of Hardwick, Vt., 
he having built such buildings as our Post 
Office at Washington, D. C. They had two sons 
and one daughter. This daughter died at the 
age of four years. She then adopted a little 
girl the same age. 

After Mr. Beckford’s death she married Dr. 
Edward Crane of Hardwick, Vt., who had one 
son. This makes her all those kinds of mother, 
and a real one she is to each of them, looking 
aiter their many needs. 

Can any other woman do more than this? 


ETTA KErR BEATTY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The list : 


Mother Grandmother 
Foster-mother Step-grandmother 
. Stepmother Godmother 


Mother-in-law War-mother 
Foster-mother-in-law Step-War-mother. 
Stepmother-in-law 
——— 

What She Wanted 
Sirs: 

When I turned page 14 of True, April 16, 
and saw the smiling face of Miss Sylvia Pank- 
hurst with her first-born in her arms, it recalled 
the days when this lady led the mob of wild, 
dissatisfied, would-be unsexed women who thought 
they wanted the franchise. What a different 
facial expression then and now, it is evident 
that she has got what she really desired: Mother- 
hood: Finis can now be written to her political 


activities. 
J. R. SmitH 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Copped 
Sirs: 

Truly Time is great. Its style is spreading 
and now comes a new weekly which has copped 
its paragraph headings and its lively method of 
introducing the news. I refer to Affairs, an 
information service which gives all the low-down 
on what goes on in the corridors and cloak-rooms 
of Washington. It is very specialized and does 
not cover the world as does Time, but its wis- 
dom in borrowing Time’s features should make 


it prosper. 
H. C. Lopce 
Washington, D. C. 








Horrid 
Sirs: : 

If you publish again that horrid picture of 
Clarence W. Barron, someone should speak to 


you quite sharply. 
J. J. Lipsey 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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‘homely education 
that is advertising 


An illimitable land, spreading from western to 
eastern seas. Far-stretching plains. Great rivers. 
Fertile valleys. Mountains rich in minerals. 
Populous cities. 


It might be the United States. Or it might be 
Russia. For in vastness of territories, in wealth of |’ 
natural resources, in many physical characteristics, 
the two countries are strikingly similar. But... 


One is newly wrested from the wilderness, yet 
is the envy of all nations for its busy factories, its 
prosperous cities, its productive farms, the comfort 
and health and happiness and gayety of its people. 


The other is old as che centuries, yet its indus- 
tries are backward, its poverty great, its family life 
disjointed, its people distressed by the absence of 
the most elementary sanitation requirements. 


Wherein lies the difference? Perhaps partly in 
government. Perhaps partly in the inherent char- 
acter of the two peoples. But perhaps more vitally 
in education. Not education of the few in the arts, 
literature, science; for in purely cultural accomplish- 
ments the other land is at least not behind our own. | 


Rather, the homely education which suggests that 
a bathtub is better than doctors. That an electric 
washing machine gives leisure to teach the children. 
That a youthful complexion is a thing worth 
keeping. That land unfertilized wears out. That 
concrete is a cheap and lasting building material. 
Education to the ready understanding and use of 
new things. Education materialistic, if you please, 
but full of the stuff of human life. 


CHARLES DANIEL FREY COMPANY 
Advertising 


333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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The owner of a Lincoln feels the 
complete confidence in his car that 
possession of only a fine car can give. 
He has proved times without number 
that his Lincoln is ready to respond 
to every performance demand. He has 
found reserve power greater than he 
has ever needed, even in emergencies. 
He has never really dared to drive 
his Lincoln up to the limit of its great 
speed. He has found unfailing stamina 
to sustain high road speed for a longer 
time than he has the endurance to 
drive. At moments when he has needed 


wy? 5 oo 


flashing acceleration, he has found 
it ready at a split-second’s notice! 

So fundamentally excellent in design 
and construction is the Lincoln car 
that perhaps never yet has any owner 
ever exhausted its maximum service 
or performance possibilities. This 
estimate of the Lincoln may seem 
superlative—until we consider that 
Lincoln is sincerely built to this ideal: 
“To build as fine a motor car as it is pos 
sible to produce.” And back of this ideal 
are the entire resources of the Ford engi- 
neering and manufacturing organization. 


Division of Ford Motor Company 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


@ “The most extortionate proposal that 
has ever been made upon the nation’s 
revenues’—these would be harsh words 
from any man. From President Coolidge, 
who applied them last week to the Flood 
Control bill which had been passed by the 
Senate and was pending before the House, 
they sounded almost savage. President 
Coolidge added that the provisions of the 
bill would enrich great railroad and lumber 
companies besides impoverishing the na- 
tional Treasury. The bill called nominally 
for $325,000,000, but every one realized 
that in practice the cost could run as high 
as $1,500,000,000, or $1,210,000,000 more 
than the Army engineers had asked for 
the work. The President suggested what 
an uproar Congress would have made if 
the situation were reversed, if the Admin- 
istration had asked such a monster sum. 
He indicated pretty clearly what part he 
thought the railroad and lumber interests 
had played in the drafting of the provi- 
sions, which included purchase of rights- 
of-way as high as $75 per acre. “They 
shall not pass,” said the President’s tone 
of voice. 

But the House had its back up, too. 
The Coolidge compromise proposals, 
carried by Republican Leader Tilson to the 
House Flood Control Committee, insisted 
upon local contributions of sites for 
levees and floodways. With equal insist- 
ence, the Committee—led by Reid of IIli- 
nois, Whittington of Mississippi, Driver 
of Arkansas, Wilson of Louisiana—would 
hear of no local contributions except, per- 
haps, sites for the bases of levees on the 
main stream of the Mississippi. 

The twelve hours allotted by the House 
for the debate, wore on. Passage of the 
big bill impended. After that, a veto 
loomed. Meantime, in the Mississippi 
Basin, it was raining again. 

@ Embarrassed by the Coolidge-Anyway 
movement, which last week cropped out 
right in his home State, President Coolidge 
issued further words on the subject, this 
time signing the letter himself instead of 
leaving it to Secretary Everett Sanders, as 
he did in March when Wyoming was im- 
portunate (see p. 8). 

¢ From the National Manufacturer’s As- 
Sociation, President Coolidge received 
comfort. The association’s chief, John E. 
Edgerton of Tennessee, notified the Senate 
Finance Committee that U. S. manufac- 
turers regard “excessive” tax reduction as 
a reckless invitation to an Executive veto 
under the President’s responsibility to 
Sustain a balanced budget.” More, the 
manufacturers specifically endorsed the 
Administration’s latest tax-reduction esti- 
mate—$182,000,000 in case of a 30-million 








©lnternational 
A GOVERNOR’S DAUGHTER 
“They're wearing my face off.” 


Flood Control levy this year, or $201,- 
000,000 if Flood Control is postponed. 
More still, the manufacturers took square 
issue with the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, whose insistence on a far larger 
tax-cut than the Administration approves 
is frequently represented to be the voice 
of Industry. ; 

@. To the White House came Mayor E. D. 
Bass of Chattanooga, with 70 other Ten- 
nesseans, to urge President Coolidge to ac- 
cept the estate of J. P. Pond on Lookout 
mountain as this year’s Summer White 
House. To back up Mayor Bass, the Citi- 
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zens of Chattanooga bought a full-page in 
the Washington Post and spread upon it a 
Lookout view of Moccasin Bend in the 
Tennessee River. But it was only mid- 
April and President Coolidge will not take 
his vacation much before July. Mayor 
Bass could take no assurance home with 
him. Other summer sites lately offered 
to President Coolidge include an old farm 
in Maine; a mountainy house at Colorado 
Springs; the shore residence of the late 
Rodman Wanamaker at Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

q@ It was Metropolitan Opera Week 
in Washington. President Coolidge sat 
through Norma, with Rosa Ponselle in the 
leading role. ...A choir of 100 from 
Hampton Institute came to town, to sing 
for a new building for the National Train- 
ing School for Women and Girls. Presi- 
dent Coolidge heard that also. 

@ Washington teemed with Daughters of 
the American Revolution. President Cool- 
idge, having addressed the opening session 
of their congress, heard little more about 
it, for Mrs. Coolidge’s health prevented 
her from joining in the excitement. But 
Mrs. Coolidge doubtless heard all about it 
from Mrs. John H. Trumbull, first lady of 
Connecticut, and her daughter Florence 
Trumbull, who were staying at the White 
House. Mrs. Coolidge heard how there had 
been a revolt by a few Daughters against 
the order’s policy of “blacklisting” radicals, 
pacifists and organizations suspected of 
opposing U.S. national defense; how the 
“rebels” were voted down with President- 
General Mrs. Alfred J. Brosseau wielding 
her gavel doughtily. Florence Trumbull 
acted as one of Mrs. Brosseau’s personal 
pages (another page was Miss Bina Day 
Deneen, daughter of Senator Deneen of 
Illinois). Miss Trumbull kept the Daugh- 
ters.wondering whether or not she was en- 
gaged to John Coolidge. Photographers so 
plagued her that she finally said: ‘“They’re 
wearing my face off.” 

@ From Professor W. A. Craigie of the 
University of Chicago, President Coolidge 
received an early copy of the new, 12- 
volume Oxford Dictionary. George V has 
been given copy Number one. 


CAMPAIGNS 
China Man 


Nasty insinuations against Candidate 
Herbert Hoover sped like wasps, last week, 
to buzz in a secluded and exotic Chinese 
garden in the village of Tongka, not far 
from Canton. The lord of the garden and . 
of the village—a model village—is the 
venerable Tang Shao-yi, perhaps the last 
great statesman of the fallen Manchu 
Régime to survive in dignity and honor. 
Round his placid head the nasty rumors 
and insinuations buzzed. Soon the old 
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Chinaman was dictating in indignation: 
“Information has reached me in my re- 
treat that persons in America and China 
insinuate that Herbert Hoover acted dis- 
honorably in dealings involving the Chinese 
Engineering and Mining Company a quar- 
ter of a century ago. . . . I believe I am 
the only Chinese living who was closely 
identified with that company during Mr. 
Hoover’s connection. My uncle founded 
the company. ... During the eighteen 
months Mr. Hoover was connected with 
the company, first as engineer and later as 
manager, it changed from a non-success to 
a success, and continued as a_ success. 
. . . Mr. Hoover’s record in China is clean 
and honorable, highly creditable and in 
many ways remarkable. . . . In my opin- 
ion Mr. Hoover took away from China far 
less than he rightly earned, and today he 
retains the respect of the Chinese in a de- 
gree equal to that of any foreigner who 
ever was connected with our country.” 

Such testimony from an Elder States- 
man with the majestic record of Tang 
Shao-yi is of weightiest import. His career 
began, like that of Candidate Hoover, in 
the development of large engineering en- 
terprises and led to government posts 
comparable in China to that which Mr. 
Hoover now holds in the U. S. Tang Shao- 
yi was Managing Director of the Imperial 
Railways of North China in 1900, and 
shortly afterwards became High Commis- 
sioner of Customs under the patronage of 
the great Viceroy of Chihli and subsequent 
President of China Yuan Shih-kai. Be- 
fore the advent of the republican régime, 
Tang Shao-yi was sent to Washington as 
special Ambassador of the Manchu Em- 
peror. Later he served as Prime Minister 
of the Government at Peking and as Min- 
ister of Finance under the Cantonese Gov- 
ernment. He saw his son-in-law, Dr. Wel- 
lington Koo, Ambassador at Washington; 
and today that post is held by his nephew- 
in-law, Dr. Alfred Sze. 

In explaining his championship of Can- 
cidate Hoover, last week, Tang Shao-yi 
declared with emotion: “I am actuated 
. . . by a sense of justice, and also [by] 
gratitude for Mr. Hoover's acts in res- 
cuing my family during the Boxer upris- 
ing . . . when he lived across the street 
from my family in Tientsin. 

“One day a large Boxer shell struck my 
house, killing several, including my wife 
and fourth daughter. Mr. Hoover rushed 
over, risking his life, and helped rescue 
us while the house burned.” 

Tang Shao-yi might have added the 
concluding detail that Rescuer Hoover 
wrapped up a Chinababe in his coat, dur- 
ing the fire, and dashed with her from the 
house. She, a daughter of Tang Shao-yi, 
grew up to become that very great and 
smart lady, Mrs. Wellington Koo, whose 
husband was, before 40, ambassador to 
two big nations, twice a minister in the 
Chinese cabinet, twice a delegate to in- 
ternational conferences, and to the League 
Assembly. 


G. O. P. 

Oh yes, said Senator Fess, who is to 
keynote at the Republican convention, 
President Coolidge would accept the 
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TANG SHAO-YI 


“Mr. Hoover rushed over, risking his life.” 
(See p. 7) 


nomination if, to escape deadlock, the con- 
vention should draft him. 

Oh yes, said Vermont, the Vermont dele- 
gates were not merely uninstructed but 
reserved for President Coolidge. 

Oh yes, said Connecticut, the Connecti- 
cut delegation would go uninstructed. 

In Chicago, the Coolidge movement was 
permitted to continue at the Mayor Wil- 
liam Hale Thompson headquarters. In 
Manhattan, the same movement was kept 
alive in a suaver fashion by G. O. Poli- 
ticians Charles Dewey Hilles and George 
Morris. 

And then, the primary in Massachu- 
setts approached. The same thing that 
was happening elsewhere began to happen 
in Massachusetts. This time President 
Coolidge wrote a note to Chairman Fran- 
cis Prescott of the Republican State Com- 
mittee and to him said: “Report has come 
to me that some persons in Massachusetts 
are proposing to write in my name as a 
candidate for President at the primaries 
on April 24. Such action would be most 
embarrassing to me and, while appreciat- 
ing the compliment that is intended, I 
request that it not be done. 

“My name is being used in other States 
in a way that is contrary to my wishes. I 
have heard that in New York it has gone 
so far as to be claimed such use is with 
my tacit consent. 

“In my own State to give any counte- 
nance to such a movement would tend to 
compromise me and lend color to the 
misrepresentations that apparently are 
being made in other States. 

“T am, therefore, sending you this pub- 
lic declaration of my position and request- 
ing that such attempts be discontinued.” 

Mr. Prescott and many another read the 
note, read it again. 

It referred specifically only to New 
York. Would that mean an answer to the 
report that Wall Street is definitely as- 
sured of the ultimate Coolidge acceptance 
in case of a locked convention (Time, 


April 16)? No, because like all other 
Coolidge statements on the subject it 
omitted the final renunciation, the I-will- 
not-accept. Then it must mean simply a 
quietus to the Messrs. Hilles and Morris 
of New York. 

His Massachusetts note, said most ob- 
servers, was simply a repetition of his 
original choice, coupled with a patient 
request to the G. O. P. not to come run- 
ning to him before it had gotten hurt. His 
silence beyond this seemed to assure the 
party—and no statesman’s silence was ever 
more eloquent—that if the party was 
really about to get hurt, he would be 
there, of course. 


. . . 


Apropos the resurgence of Coolidge- 
Anyway, on the very morning that Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s note to Massachusetts 
was released, the New York World, whose 
interest in Democrat Smith might be ex- 
pected to make it help the nomination of 
the least formidable Republican candi- 
date, published one of its bold uncom- 
promising editorials, entitled “The Can- 
didacy of Mr. Hoover.” The World said: 

“ .. The Republican leaders know 
that as against Gov. Smith their local 
tickets in the cities all the way from 
Boston to Chicago are going to be dan- 
gerously threatenec. Naturally they are 
looking for a Presidential candidate who 
looks as if he might avert this danger. 

“There is little reason to think that 
Secretary Hoover is this candidate. No 
doubt Mr. Hoover has a great personal 
following. Probably on a Nation-wide poll 
of Republicans he would easily lead all 
the available leaders, barring Mr. Coolidge, 
himself. But the trouble with Mr. Hoov- 
er’s following is that it is diffused, that 
it is politically unorganized, that it is not 
concentrated in the strategic centres. ... 

“There are a number of reasons for Mr. 
Hoover’s weakness in the debatable terri- 
tory. The Republican farmers in the sec- 
tion from Illinois west have an old prej- 
udice against him which is difficult to re- 
move by explanations, especially since he 
is lined up against them on the McNary- 
Haugen bill. The Republican big business 
men of the East have, so far as one can 
ascertain their state of mind, a rather 
subtle but deep distrust of his tempera- 
ment and his philosophy. They seem to 
feel that Mr. Hoover thinks too highly of 
his own judgment in business affairs and 
that his judgment is not so good as it is 
supposed to be. They think there is some- 
thing incalculable, headstrong, moody, in 
Mr. Hoover’s temperament which would 
make the White House, if he were Presi- 
dent, a centre of restless activity, of mani- 
fold arrangings and fixings. They think 
Mr. Hoover is too sure he would be a 
good President; that he would think him- 
self too competent to solve all difficulties; 
that he would be too ready with solutions 
of everything that turns up. They do not 
regard him as radical, and they do not 
seem to be afraid of anything in particu- 
lar that he proposes to do. They seem to 
feel, in the deeper recesses of their in- 
tuition, that he would be a centre of dis- 
turbance, that he would get involved in 
complicated conflicts with Congress and 
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with various interests, that he lacks tran- 
quility, that he would not create confi- 
dence, that he is touchy, that he becomes 
rattled, that he bears grudges. 

“None of this may be true, but the be- 
lief that it is true exists among large num- 
bers of the most influential men who will 
have to be consulted in rounding up dele- 
gates at Kansas City and in collecting 
campaign funds afterwards. Among the 
politicians themselves there is in addition 
a belief that Mr. Hoover’s personal pres- 
tige is not of a kind which would stand 
up well in competition with the intimate 
personal quality of Gov. Smith’s popu- 
larity. Mr. Hoover’s virtues suggest the 
clean precision of the scientific man. They 
are abstract and intellectualized. He has 
not the flair of a man like Vice President 
Dawes for heating the blood, and he does 
not convey that sense of apostolic authori- 
ty which surrounds Mr. Hughes.” 

“The logic of the situation would be 
powerfully against Mr. Hoover were it 
not for the fact that the opposition to 
him is uncertain and somewhat divided.” 


The same morning as the World’s edi- 
torial, the New York Herald Tribune, 
outstanding G. O. P. organ in the East, 
stoutly stated in its leading editorial: 
“The Hoover campaign continues to make 
steady progress over a wide territory.” 

a Cran 
The Brown Derby 


(See front cover.) 

Last week was Smith Week among the 
Democrats. East coast, West coast, all 
around the land, the Smith candidacy 
seemed to have reached a new high-tide 
line. In Washington, a Southern Senator 
who would not permit his name to be 
quoted because he and his State have 
been thoroughly anti-Smith, said: “Smith 
already is nominated.’ Other Washington 
politicos were discussing, not the proba- 
bility of the nomination but its manner. 
Perhaps, they said, it could be managed 
by acclamation, which would be a very 
good thing for the chances of the Democ- 
racy in November, the precise reverse of 
much-haggled, half-hearted 1924. 

In Manhattan, having bided its time, 
the Democratic State Committee for- 
mally offered New York's “most dis- 
tinguished son” to the nation. The chief 
speechmaker used the words “progress” 
and “progressive” nine times in ten para- 
graphs, and made the customary refer- 
ences to Andrew Jackson and Abraham 
Lincoln. A woman, Mrs. Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, said that women “crave” a 
President with an understanding, a hu- 
man heart. She quoted Kipling’s Reces- 
sional and wound up: “The country needs 
a leader and we offer, with entire confi- 
dence and affection, Governor Alfred E. 
Smith, God bless him.” 

In other States, the progress of the 
Smith boom in Smith Week was as fol- 
lows: 

Georgia’s two largest cities, Atlanta and 
Savannah, invited Candidate Smith to 
visit, through chamber of commerce and 
board of trade. 

South Carolina’s senior Senator, Cole- 


man L. Blease, scouted the notion that his 
State, outstanding exemplar of secession, 
would bolt the Democratic ticket if Smith 
were nominated. This and other state- 
ments quieted the talk of Smith’s “split- 
ting” the South. 

Illinois and Iowa verified their support, 
binding 58 and 26 votes, respectively, at 
state conventions. 

Ohio, with a primary imminent, was 
conceded to Favorite Son Pomerene, an 
out-spoken admirer of Candidate Smith. 

Pennsylvania, with a primary imminent, 
was heavily pro-Smith. 

Massachusetts, with a primary immi- 
nent, was conceded to Candidate Smith. 

California, with a primary imminent, 
was claimed for Candidate Smith ahead 
of Candidates Walsh and Reed. Here, 
really, was a crux of the Smith candidacy 
which its supporters were taking on a sur- 
prising amount of faith. The California 
primary, first direct contest between the 
leading candidates, is of great importance 
psychologically as well as numerically. 
California is farthest from New York. 
California contains a curious mixture of 
wet Protestants, dry Catholics and vice 
versas. Thousands of Republicans were 
registered to vote in the Democratic pri- 
mary. To predict a decisive Smith victory 
in California the margin of 10,000 votes 
quoted last week by Smith men seemed 
inadequate, senseless. Behind Candidate 
Walsh is William Gibbs McAdoo. Behind 
Candidate Reed is William Randolph 
Hearst. Behind Candidate Smith is one- 
time (1915-21) Senator James Duval 
Phelan, locally no less potent than Mc- 
Adoo or Hearst but not clearly the Demo- 
cratic strong-man of California able to 
combat the other two and confound them 
by division. The California primary, set 
for May Day, loomed large and inscru- 
table. 

“By Gosh.” Candidate Smith partici- 
pated personally in Smith Week almost 
not at all. Leaving his brown derby in his 
hotel room at Biltmore, N. C., he wore a 
floppy felt hat and continued his golf. He 
said he had not changed his June plans: 
“When I said that I would not go to 
Houston, I meant it.” Upon his fellow 
New Yorkers’ action in presenting him 
to the nation he made no comment. Ob- 
servers were thoroughly satisfied that he 
will exert himself to obtain the nomina- 
tion no more overtly than he did last week 
in one action and two characteristic utter- 
ances: 

He went into a barnyard, milked a cow, 
had himself photographed between two 
cows. 

He received a letter from Charles W. 
Tillett, a political commentator of Char- 
lotte, who wrote: “I have said many good 
things concerning you and I wish to de- 
termine, after seeing you, whether I can, 
like the Queen of Sheba, say the half has 
not been told, or whether I must repeat 
what Uncle Eph said to me the other day 
when I got after him about an extravagant 
statement he had made: ‘Boss, I jest over- 
spoke myself.’” Candidate Smith wired 
back: “Will be delighted to see you... 
in the matter of Queen of Sheba versus 
Uncle Eph.” 


He received one Leonard H. Huff, hard- 


bitten hill-billy, aged 92, who said: “I 
have been waiting four years to get a 
chance to vote for you.” Candidate Smith 
replied: “By gosh, I hope you get the 
chance.” 

Leaving Asheville, the Candidate and his 
party moved up to Absecon, N. J., for 
more golf, more rest, less public politics. 


The increasing prospect of any man’s 
nomination distorts his image in the pub- 
lic eye. In the case of Candidate Smith, 
his enemies see him more and more as a 
subtle knave of Rum and Romanism wear- 
ing the stripes of Tammany. His friends, 
in turn, are prone to exalt him as a Gala- 
had of the masses, dight in spotless, and 
stripeless, armor. Actually, of course, he 
is simply a 54-year-old up-from-the-bot- 
tom man whose profession has been poli- 
tics, whose acquired technique is state- 
government, whose ambition is what he 
calls “the highest office in the world.” In 
acquiring his technique he found that 
knowledge of his job was necessary to rise 
in his profession and that honesty was an 
unbeatable asset after rising. In contem- 
plating his ambition he has perceived that 
a public man can no longer personally 
manipulate a great destiny. The nomina- 
tion must be brought to a Destiny Man. 
He cannot go and get it. 

Heredity, Environment. That Alfred 
Emanuel Smith rose from utter poverty 
and the shelter of a saloon is another 
current myth. His father, for whom he 
was named, was a New York trucker of 
whom little is known except that he 
worked hard and died young, when his 
son was 13. The mother, whose maiden 
name was Mulvehill and who also was 
born in New York, had seen to it that the 
boy went to a parochial school. At the 
father’s death, he left school, having 
reached the eighth grade. Beside his 
mother he had a sister, two years his jun- 
ior, to support. He earned $15 per week 
as a checker in the Fulton Fish Market. 
His mother covered umbrellas to help out. 
He checked fish for seven years, then 
worked in a Brooklyn pumping station. 

The house he came home to at night 
was no less respectable than any other on 
South Street in those days and he was a 
welcome, an extra welcome, guest at all 
the neighborhood parties and church 
sociables. “He talked all the time,” his 
neighbors recall. He could dance jigs and 
recite and he thought he could sing. He 
wore fancy waistcoats, a red necktie, tight 
trousers and a trig brown derby. He grew 
tall and quite handsome. He was blond, 
eager, jocose. They always called him 
Alfred. 

Education. Books, the conventional 
source of information and mental train- 
ing, never attracted him. People were his 
educational instruments and he early 
learned to use them well. His college was 
the Society of St. Tammany and his fresh- 
man courses were in addressing postcards 
to voters, watching at the polls, etc., etc. 
He tried the real estate business on the 
side but Tammany promoted him to 
speechmaking in his district and his name 
began to get into the newspapers. The 
notorious Richard Croker was boss of 
Tammany at the time and Smith’s im- 
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mediate professor was Tom Foley, who 
kept the corner saloon. 

Foley got him his first local appoint- 
ment. For eight years he investigated jury 
panels, worked for other men’s elections. 
His diversions were bicycling, amateur 
theatricals and courting a_blackhaired 
belle, Katherine Dunn, who had moved 
from his neighborhood to the distant 
Bronx. In 1900, still a jury investigator, 
he married her and they lived in a flat 
near his Tammany club, later moving to 
a since-famed house in Oliver Street. In 
1903, aged 30, he was sent to the New 
York Assembly as a Tammany regular. 
He made it a post-graduate course, be- 
came the speaker and in 1915, when the 
State held a constitutional convention, his 
thorough-going knowledge of the state 
laws carried off high honors. 

In 1915 he became New York’s sheriff. 
He was elected president of New York’s 
board of aldermen in 1917. His stupid 
ticket-mate of that year, Mayor John F. 
Hylan, was to flounder on through dis- 
repute into obscurity but “Al” Smith went 
on, in 1918, to be Governor. He has con- 
tinued so down to date, except for the 
term of 1920-1922, when he fortified his 
fortune as a private citizen in the truck- 
ing business. 

Career. To have been Governor of 
New York longer than any other man 
and to have been re-elected invariably by 
the opposition’s futile efforts to find flaws 
in one’s record, is no mean achievement 
in itself. Not without an eye to the na- 
tional electorate, Governor Smith reviewed 
his administrations specifically last winter 
(Time, Jan. 9). Certain things stood out: 

The work of his Reconstruction Com- 
mission, straightening New York out after 
the War and reorganizing the sprawling 
state government. 

Fiscal reform and the introduction of 
business methods in government control 
of ports, bridges, etc. 

Road building, aid to education, con- 
servation of water power. 

Certain other things, which Governor 
Smith did not mention, will be noted in 
all Smith biographies* as follows: 

In his first two terms, he conferred 
regularly and flexibly with Tammany Boss 
Charles F. Murphy. He helped the stupid 
Hylan get re-elected in 1921. 

In 1922 he was advised by Tammany 
that he was to lead a ticket upon which 
William Randolph Hearst would run for 
U. S. Senator. Ensuing events at the Onon- 
daga Hotel in Syracuse, where the con- 
vention was held, wrought one of those 
changes which no man could have planned 
yet which might have been brought off by 
any man possessed of native intelligence, 
self-respect and courage. Alfred Emanuel 
Smith had learned to despise William 
Randolph Hearst. In 1919, after Smith 
had striven to better New York City’s 
milk supply and been balked by a Repub- 
lican legislature, Hearst’s press had vi- 
ciously accused Smith of being in league 
with the milk trust, of starving New 
York’s babies. Smith had answered, defied, 
publicly tongue-lashed Hearst, with Irish 





_ *The ablest Smith biography so far published 
is Atrrep E. Smitu, A Criticat Stupy, by 
Henry F. Pringle (Macy-Masius, $3.50). 


violence. Now, Hearst had forgotten, but 
Smith had not forgotten. To Tammany’s 
coalition proposal, Smith said: “The 
answer is, No!” 

Boss Murphy and his henchmen were 
aghast. Without Hearst many a job might 
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be lost. Perhaps Smith would have to go 
overboard. They tried to reason with him. 
He stayed in his room chewing his cigars, 
spitting, scowling, swearing. “No, no, 
NO!” he roared. 

In the end it was Hearst who had to 
back down. From then on, Smith knew he 
was bigger than Tammany. In 1924, Boss 
Murphy died and his successor, George 
Olvany, has never pretended to be Smith’s 
peer. 

After the Syracuse episode, Smith 
could and did begin to think of himself as 
a free agent. In 1920 he had been put 
forward as a perfunctory Favorite Son 
for the Presidential nomination, to block 
McAdoo. In 1924, he was a real Favorite 
Son, a serious contender, though the con- 
vention’s fear of the Klan made him once 
more only an obstructionist. 

Now there is no Klan, except for ex- 
traordinary Senator Heflin, and no Mc- 
Adoo, except as represented by polite 
Candidate Walsh. There are large ob- 
stacles between Alfred Emanuel Smith 
and election, but so far as the nomination 
goes, last week, in Smith Week, there was 
even talk of an acclamation. 

Retinue. Persons who consider Can- 
didate Smith unfit for the Presidency on 
the ground that his entourage would dis- 
grace the White House are mostly persons 
unacquainted with what a White House 
entourage is like or with those whom Can- 
didate Smith would take with him. Per- 
sons familiar with his presidential frame 
of mind predict that he would content 
himself with no small-calibre men, cer- 
tainly no Tammany favorites, for Cabinet 
positions. Of his oldtime personal re- 
tainers, only three seem indispensable: 

Belle Lindner Israels Moskowitz—a 


calm, fine-minded Jewish woman, widowed 
and remarried, whose social work led her 
into politics in 1912 as a Roosevelt sup- 
porter. Smith enlisted her to organize 
the women’s vote for his first guberna- 
torial campaign, ten years ago. She be- 
came and has remained his publicist-ex- 
traordinary, editing his speeches, smooth- 
ing his rough accents, advising his policy 
to a surprising extent. It was she, for 
example, who saw the significance of his 
guardian stand on water power. She kept 
him, and made the New York voters, in- 
creasingly conscious of water power. With 
Muscle Shoals and Boulder Dam now na- 
tionally headlined, the Smith position 
thereon is well-established and not cam- 
paign cant. If she went to Washington, 
as it seems she would have to, Mrs. Mos- 
kowitz, would not be Secretary of State 
but she might be something, short of secre- 
tary, in the Labor Department. 

Robert Moses—a young Jew of in- 
dependent means and unusual abilities. 
Nominally a Republican he accepted the 
Secretary of State portfolio in the State 
Cabinet, chosen by Governor Smith last 
year. Should there be such a person as 
President Smith, it is more than likely 
he will keep his Moses by him in some 
capacity. 

George Graves and James J. Mahoney— 
smart executive assistants at Albany, 
eminently qualified for private secretary 
desks at the White House, both are used to 
wearing cutaways. 

Robert (“Bobby”) Fitzmaurice—for 
years “Man Friday” to the Candidate. 
Smaller, balder, older than his patron, he 
still seems much younger. He arranges 
trips, receives pressmen and callers, per- 
sonifies loyalty. He would doubtless per- 
form the same functions at Washington. 

Why He May. Above everything, the 
unique asset of Candidate Smith as a pub- 
lic figure is his famed “human touch’— 
the wide smile, throaty laugh, instant 
humor, lowly origin, the tilt of the Brown 
Derby. Under his ease among the mob, 
moreover, responsibility has developed an 
innate dignity which is now perfectly at 
command as occasion requires. His ability 
and integrity in office have never success- 
fully been questioned. The lack of another 
Democrat combining trusted power with 
a warm personality will be what causes 
the Dry Protestant South to swallow a 
Wet Catholic if he is nominated. The 
lack of an equivalent Republican will be 
the cause of his election, if any. 

Why He May Not. Unless the U. S. 
is at heart intolerant, bigots of the Heflin 
type will have eliminated Roman Catholi- 
cism as a consideration in June and No- 
vember. Then comes the Smith wetness. 
Candidate Smith is not a drunkard, he 
does not favor the saloon’s return, all he 
does favor is a Prohibition referendum; 
but many will refuse to believe that this 
is the worst. The charge that the Smith 
administrations at Albany were financially 
extravagant may contrast effectively with 
Coolidge Economy, despite the Smith 
answer that Republican legislators in- 
variably voted the appropriations of his 
time and that he frequently pared down 
“pork” with his veto. 

Mrs. Katie Dunn Smith, honestly, de- 
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fenselessly her Oliver Street self, will un- 
doubtedly alienate ‘many women’s votes 
but unless the campaigning is even more 
uncivil than it promises to be, that issue 
will be tacitly lumped with the undeniable 
private properties of the Candidate him- 
self—spittoons, chewed cigars, damp shirt- 
sleeves, profanity. These are properties of 
masses, perhaps, but not of the mass ad- 
vertisements, so potent in the U. S. 

Finally there is Tammany. Traditions 
live long and are easily magnified into a 
country of few traditions. Corruption is 
already on the fire and the public nose is 
perhaps dull enough to confuse an old 
stench with a new one. If the political 
fathers who sired him should come as 
ghosts to cause his ruin, that would be a 
great irony upon them and “Al” Smith. 
If they should stay buried and let ances- 
tor-cursing go the way of ancestor-wor- 
ship, that would be more interesting, 
whether Smith wins or loses. 


THE CONGRESS 


The House Week 


Work Done. Last week, the U. S. 
Representatives: 
@ Passed a bill authorizing 15 millions 
for veterans’ hospitals. 
@ Passed a bill liberalizing several claims 
and insurance sections of the World War 
Veterans Act of 1924. 
@ Passed a bill authorizing $6,499,500 for 
improving Army airports. 
@ Passed a bill authorizing the leasing of 
public lands for airports. 
@ Debated a bill providing $38.50 for a 
Nicaraguan woman, whose dress was torn 
by U. S. Marines; raised the amount to 
$138.50 and passed it. 
@ Debated Flood Control. 


a 


The Senate Week 


Work Done. Last week, the U. S. Sen- 
ators: 
@ Watched Cyrus Locher, Ohio Democrat 
sworn in to succeed the late Frank Bart- 
lette Willis, Republican. (On his third day 
in the Senate, Senator Locher was invited 
to preside in the absence of Vice Presi- 
dent Dawes. He acquitted himself ably 
as a Parliamentarian, in the little he had 
to do during one of Senator Blease’s inter- 
minable speeches. ) 
@ Adopted after hot dispute a resolution 
requiring the Secretary of the Navy to 
report on lives and money spent in the 
occupation of Nicaragua by U. S. Marines. 
(Secretary Wilbur next day reported 21 
killed, 45 wounded, $1,607,290 spent.) 
@ Passed a bill authorizing 75 millions in 
1930 and 1931 for Federal roadbuilding; 
sent it to the House. 
@ Passed a bill raising to the rank of 
Lieutenant General, two retired Army 
officers, Major Generals Hunter Liggett 
and Robert Lee Bullard. 
@ Passed a resolution by Senator Gould of 
Maine, instructing the U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission to. investigate the cost of pro- 
ducing potatoes. 
@ Finished a long debate and finally 
passed Senator. Norbeck’s bill for migra- 
tory bird sanctuaries, omitting the pro- 
vision requiring hunters to buy Federal 





licenses for $1 and limiting annual ap- 
propriations to $1,000,000. 


o— 





Brand’s Alibi 


In 1925, Charles Brand, a recent addi- 
tion to the House from Ohio, wrote to 
Secretary of Commerce. Hoover and said 
that, although he thought his own name 
was being considered, he felt like asking 


-President Coolidge to appoint Mr. Hoover 


as Secretary of. Agriculture. “I don’t 
know any one who fits the place so well 
as you,” wrote Mr. Brand. 

In 1928, Mr. Brand attacked Secre- 
tary Hoover as “the supreme opponent of 
agricultural prosperity for the last ten 
years.” 

Sere, august Representative Burton of 
Mr. Brand’s home State promptly called 
attention to Mr. Brand’s inconsistency 
(Time, March 26). It seemed a flagrant 
case of bootlicking by Mr. Brand in 1925 
and hamstringing in 1928. Mr. Burton 
called it “vicious.” Mr. Brand left the 
floor of the House flabbergasted, humili- 
ated, speechless. 

Three weeks after the event, Mr. Brand 
issued an alibi (see Letters). He had 
“gone over” his back files. “I find,” he 
said, “that I was advocating, as a means 
of agricultural relief, the production of 
sugar and wool in the United States that 
we were purchasing abroad.” Mr. Hoover 
said something to the same effect at that 
time so Mr. Brand thought Mr. Hoover 
would make the best Secretary of Agri- 
culture possible. Later, he discovered that 
Mr. Hoover’s ideas did not coincide with 
his own. “So my hopes for Mr. Hoover 
were blasted,” said Mr. Brand. 

Further researches revealed to Mr. 
Brand that Mr. Hoover “saw fit to 
manipulate the buying forces” during the 
War, preventing farmers from getting 
more than $2.20 per bushel for wheat when 
“otherwise the price would have been $5 
to $10 per bushel.” 

Coincident with the release of Mr. 
Brand’s alibi, Dr. Harry Augustus Gar- 
field, president of Williams College and 
during the War, chairman of the Fair Price 
Committee, issued a statement: “Mr. 
Hoover had absolutely no part in this 


matter.” 
——e - 


Old Blond Boss 


Congressmen do their hardest, most im- 
portant work off the floor. The real storm 
centre of Flood Control last week, was in 
the House Committee room where the irre- 
sistible legislative urge was encountering 
the immovable Coolidge ultimatum (see p. 
8). On the floor of the House, pending 
the Bill’s actual reading, the debate was 
general. It became more general when 
stentorian Mr. Schafer of Wisconsin arose 
and pointing his large finger at a puffy, un- 
tidy figure in one of the back seats, de- 
manded to know what he was doing there. 

The figure was William Lorimer, once 
known as “the Blond Boss of Chicago,” 
whose reception with other Flood lobby- 
ists at the White House last autumn 
stirred up such an indignant buzz among 
fastidious citizens (Time, Nov. 21). For 


12 years (1895-1901; 1903-1909), Mr. 
Lorimer was a U. S. Representative. Then 
for bribery in his election, he was as Mr. 
Schafer bluntly put it “kicked out of the 
Senate.” Mr. Schafer roared that Mr, Lor- 
imer, aside from his political disrepute, 
should not be privileged to come back and 
sit in the House during a debate on Flood 
Control, for the reason that Mr. Lorimer 
was personally interested in Flood Control. 
His William Lorimer Lumber Co. owns 
land in the area where the U. S. was to buy 
floodways under the terms of the pending 
Bill. Let Mr. Lorimer get out, roared Mr. 
Schafer. 

Mr. Lorimer listened, hand cupped to 
ear. Members jumped up to remonstrate 
with Mr. Schafer. Mr. Sproul of Illinois 
demanded that Mr. Schafer’s words be 
stricken from the record. Mr. Schafer re- 
fused. A knot of members surrounded Mr. 
Schafer while his remarks were being 
transcribed by the clerk. Finally “to save 
time” Mr. Schafer withdrew what he had 
said. 

Off the floor of the House, where he 
could defend himself, the aging blond boss 
explained that his lumber company owned 
only 1,000 acres in the proposed floodway ; 
that flood waters neither harmed nor 
helped his timber; that he was not seeking 
to sell anything to the U. S., would give his 
thousand acres. He said he had been inter- 
ested in flood control work for 30 years. 


CORRUPTION 
Old Oil 


Houdini is dead, but Lawyer Martin W. 
Littleton is still alive, very. Lawyer Little- 
ton is the man who last week extricated 
Harry Ford Sinclair from the oil scandal. 

There was always a trick in Houdini’s 
more startling performances, something 
like a false bottom or a split ring. It 
seemed perfectly legitimate, because the 
public goes to see a contortionist to be 
amusingly deceived. There was a trick in 
the Littleton release of Sinclair, too, only 
when the verdict was announced, the pub- 
lic did not seem amused. : 

_Prosecution. What the Government 
had to prove was that Oilman Sinclair had 
conspired with Albert Bacon Fall, Secre- 
tary of the Interior in the Harding Cabi- 
net, to lease the Teapot Dome oil reserve 
fraudulently in 1922. The Government 
proceeded to show that Fall avoided other 
bids for the lease until after Sinclair’s 
lease was secretly signed; that Sinclair 
later gave Fall $304,000 in cash and Lib- 
erty Bonds, $233,000 being for a one- 
third interest in Fall’s ranch, for which 
Sinclair never took a receipt. The Gov- 
ernment was prepared to show that the 
Fall ranch was worth only $70,000 by its 
owner’s sworn statement. But the Gov- 
ernment thought best to withhold this 
evidence until its rebuttal. There were 
other matters which the Government 
would have liked to introduce but could 
not, notably the U. S. Supreme Court’s 
unanimous verdict in a civil suit, that 
Sinclair’s lease was “shot through with 
corruption,” and that Fall was “a faithless 
public officer.” Lawyers Atlee Pomerene 
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and Owen J. Roberts banged home the 
first part of their case, then rested until 
the defense should develop things further. 

Defense. It would suffice, the defense 
knew, if it could introduce ‘a shadow of 
a doubt” in the jurors’ minds. Chasing 
this shadow, Sinclair’s lawyers had visited 
Fall in El Paso, Tex., and brought back 
an elaborate deposition of his side of the 
case. Fall was ill and temporarily excused 
as a defendant. He had never testified 
before on this case, and his testimony as a 
defense witness was expected to contain 
strong points. 

Here came Lawyer Littleton’s trick. 
The defense dropped the Fall deposition 
unexpectedly, abruptly, and terminated 
its case without giving the Government 
the openings it had counted on. The effect 
was the same as Sinclair’s last trial, which 
was halted and called off before all the 
evidence was in, when it was found that 
Sinclair was sleuthing his jury. This time 
it was not a mistrial, however. Except for 
summing up, this trial was over. 

The defense case was thus rested almost 
entirely upon the testimony of Captain 
John K. Robison, U. S. N. retired. Robi- 
son stated that he, as chief of the Navy’s 
Bureau of Engineering in 1921 had made 
the suggestion which led Secretary of the 
Navy Denby to have President Harding 
transfer Teapot Dome to the Interior 
Department. It was his idea and Secre- 
tary Denby’s he said, to have Fall lease 
the oil reserve to some company which 
would build tanks, and store oil for the 
Navy. Also, there would be royalties. 
Secrecy was urged because in 1921, the 
Navy Department had a “scare” about war 
with Japan. 

The Judge. Short shrift to irrelevan- 
cies and oily oratory featured Justice 
Jennings Bailey’s conduct of the trial. 
Persons who believed Sinclair was guilty, 
predicted short shrift for Sinclair, because 
brisk, efficient Justice Bailey had examined 
the talesmen himself, and locked up the 
jury. 

In charging the jury, Justice Bailey was 
careful to indicate the difference between 
bribery, for which Sinclair was not in- 
dicted, and conspiracy, which must be 
proved absolutely and not deduced from 
a preponderance of evidence. 

The Jury. The three grocers, steam- 
fitter, repair man, auto salesman, two 
clerks, merchant, expressman, broker and 
railroad agent who sat in judgment on 
Oilman Sinclair stayed out of the court- 
room less than two hours. After they had 
said “not guilty” and been dismissed they 
told incredulous newsgatherers: 

That not one vote for “guilty” was cast. 

That in the light of the Government’s 
unpresented evidence of which the news- 
gatherers told them they “might have felt 
differently.” 

That though all could and did read 
newspapers, the jurors had not heard of 
the supreme court’s condemnation of the 
Sinclair lease and of Secretary Fall. 

That a more telling argument than any 
had been Lawyer Littleton’s to the effect 
that a man like Sinclair, if he were going 
in for a conspiracy, would not have 
stopped at the trifling cost of $304,000; 
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An AMBASSADOR’S DAUGHTER 
. . . parmis les Francais. 


(See col. 3) 


and Fall, if he were selling Teapot Dome, 
could easily have gotten more than a 
quarter-million. 

Juror Kenneth Carter summarized his 
belief in Sinclair’s innocence as follows: 

“T don’t believe Sinclair was guilty of 
the charge. I don’t believe he agreed to 
pay Fall anything before he got the lease. 
It may be that after Sinclair did get the 
lease, Fall got som: money from him by 
the argument that he had favored Sinclair 
with the lease.” 

The Scene. In his last harangue to the 
jury, Lawyer Littleton quoted Shakespeare 
on the subject of “a good name” until he 
even made Oilman Sinclair snuffle and dab 
his eyes. Sinclair grasped Lawyer Little- 
ton’s plump hand when he sat down. 
Sinclair’s wife and mother sobbed softly. 
When the jury returned from its delibera- 
tions, Sinclair stood up. Littleton re- 
mained seated. The Sinclair ladies had 
withdrawn to a corridor. 

When the jury-foreman mumbled two 
words instead of one, Sinclair’s strained 
face burst into a grin. He pumped his 
counsel’s arms. 

The Government lawyers looked dum- 
founded. The courtroom crowd was silent 
except for some one who said something 
about “millionaires.” 

Comment. Afterwards, everyone con- 
nected with the defense said they were 
“gratified,” and they hastened to add “not 
surprised.” 

Lawyer Littleton said: “Let persecution 
cease.” 

Senator Nye said: “This is emphatic 
evidence that you can’t convict a million 
dollars in the U. S. under the order that 
now prevails. The Supreme Court has got 
the number of this whole gang, and in the 
minds of the American people, Sinclair 
stands convicted.” 

Senator Borah said: “I guess I'll have to 
look over the Supreme Court decision 
again.” 

Sequalae. The end of Teapot Dome 


was not quite yet. Oilman Sinclair was 
still sentenced to a total of nine months in 
jail for contempt of the U. S. Senate and 
contempt of court. But public skepticism 
reached a pitch where his escape from 
these sentences was regardéd as inevitable. 
Albert Bacon Fall continued under indict- 
ment for conspiracy, but Lawyer Roberts 
of the prosecution, badly outwitted in bat- 
tle, sorely dispirited in defeat intimated 
that Fall would never come again to trial, 
The Senate, continuing its exploration of 
political aspects of Sinclair’s oil career, 
called him again to testify, but no new suit 
against him was seen developing. 


RACES 
Idyl 


One and three-quarters centuries make 
a long time. Few U. S. communities are 
so old. In one tenth that time, many a 
U. S. community has changed entirely— 
the German and Swedish farmers of a 
Wisconsin county into jitney-riding city 
stenographers and factory hands; the 
Italian truck-gardeners of an Ohio town- 
ship into the proprietors of a bootlegging 
“Little Italy.” Americanization crusades 
and Progress have made racial slag, 
temporarily, of much that was pure for- 
eign metal in the North. In the South and 
Far West, what remains of the Spanish 
scarcely suffices to fill the realty booklets. 

Last week, however, there was enacted 
an idyl which served to remind U. S. 
citizens that their country has not so in- 
accurately been called a New United 
Europe. In Louisiana, near the Missis- 
sippi’s mouth, there remains a section still 
racially pure and traditionally almost a 
country within a country, the Bayou Teche 
country of the French who fled from 
Grand Pré, Canada, in 1755. They are 
les Acadiens. Last week, like other dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen before him, Am- 
bassador Paul Claudel went there. “Vous 
étes ici parmi les Frangais,” a serious local 
dignitary told him. “Nos ancéstres sont 
francais, nos sentiments sont francais, 
notre religion est francaise.” It was so 
surprisingly true that the good Ambassa- 
dor felt himself deeply touched by it all. 

It was full springtime in the South and 
Ambassador Claudel is a poet famed and, 
in the French sense, serious. It was full 
springtime and the poet-ambassador was 
finding travel restful after a winter of 
buzzy Washington. He had seen Florida. 
He was going next to Tennessee. In be- 
tween came this spot of which he had 
heard so much and he was prepared to 
luxuriate in it. 

With him traveled his more-than-pretty 
daughter, Mlle. Marie Antoinette Claudel,* 
blonde, blue-eyed, ready to pass from jeune 
fille to grande dame. Doubtless she would 
find New Orleans, where gallantry is un- 
derstood, more enchanting than Washing- 
ton, where flattery keeps its net mended 
to capture the mayflies of gossip so im- 


*Another daughter is named Reine, for their 
father’s Royalist sentiments were strong indeed 
when he was a younger man. In Washington, 
Marie Antoinette Claudel drives a Chrysler road- 
ster, rides horseback, plays tennis, dances, but 
does not “gad about’ as do daughters of many 
another diplomatist. 
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portant to political life. She would share 
with him the warm friendliness of a sort 
of homecoming, but in not quite the same 
blissful passivity as he, Paul Claudel, poet. 

At New Orleans, there was a State re- 
ception, with the very corpulent Mayor 
O’Keefe and other officials standing by. 
There were bouquets, compliments and in- 
vitations for Mademoiselle. For M. l’Am- 
bassadeur there was an honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws from Loyola Univer- 
sity, such as was given to le Maréchal 
Foch some years ago. Then they set out 
with Maurice de Simonin, the French 
consul-general, for the small towns and 
villages—Donaldsonville, | Napoleonville, 
St. Martinville, New Iberia, in the bayou 
country. 

A steamy morning mist lay on the roads. 
The French. peasants, for that is what 
they are, trudged to work. But for the 
trailing moss on the live-oaks it was like 
a southern province at home, in real 
France. The men doffed their hats, 
whether or not they knew who it was 
that rode in the so beautiful automobile, 
The women answered questions volubly 
and swiftly appraised Mademoiselle’s 
beauty of which they all spoke afterwards. 
At Napoleonville she made them catch 
their breaths when she laid her freshest 
bouquet at the base of a new memorial in- 
scribed Aux Morts de la Patrie. 

Everywhere, the parish priest, le pére, 
came forward from among his children 
to greet the visitors. The bayous lay 
peaceful, their margins painted by the 
springtime. M. André Lafargue, the dis- 
trict’s chief historian, suggested to Am- 
bassador Claudel that “only a poet can 
sing with truth the beauties of this blessed 
place.” 

The poet-ambassador nodded gravely 
and at St. Martinville, under the oak made 
famous by Poet Longfellow’s Evangeline, 
he called to him a child with bright hair 
and kissed her on the cheek. This broke 
the tension of the moment, after the long 


orations and the formal reply. The Am- | 


bassador chatted lightly with a grand- 
mother before departing. Did her grand- 
children talk French at home? “They may 
talk English elsewhere if they please,” she 
said, “but at home, in my presence, it is 
a different matter.” 

They made M. l’Ambassadeur and 
Mademoiselle climb up on roots of the 
Evangeline oak and embrace its old trunk. 
The last farewells were said with hand- 
kerchiefs, fluttering all along the road. 

Back in New Orleans, Ambassador 
Claudel presented a message, in 150 vol- 
umes, from 3,500,000 French school-chil- 
dren to their “brothers and cousins in 
Lousiana” who had been threatened by a 
flood. Ten-year-old Marcel Claiborne, de- 
scendant of Louisiana’s first governor 
under the U. S., accepted for his fellows. 
They all sang La Marseillaise and there 
were French folk-songs, too. “It is for 
this occasion I came to New Orleans,” 
said M. Claudel, and returned to a world 
where the poetry of diplomacy must be 
scanned to fit immigration quotas, where 
the poetry of races is a forgotten art. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Firemen’s Favorite 


It was a dull evening for Fire Engine 
Company No. 9g, one of those lazy April 
evenings in Washington when you can 
smell the park cherry blossoms all over 
town and a fireman’s life is just one re- 
pression after another. The men of Num- 
ber Nine sat in their chairs mooning, or 
wishing some one knew a funny story 
newer than the one about red suspenders. 
Nobody got excited when—Dang-galang! 
—an alarm came in. 

“Ho huni. Probably just another baby 
playing with matches,” thought the men 
of Number Nine as they reached for their 
coats and eased down the pole. 


But as Engine No. 9 thundered out of 
its mechanical stable, the faces of the men 
of Number Nine were illuminated with 
sudden glee. 

“Two thaousan’ nine Mass Avenue,” 
exulted the man on the bouncing tail-step. 

And sure enough, dashing through the 
sleepy streets, Engine No. 9 snorted up 
to No. 2009 Massachusetts Avenue, a 
modest little French-style mansion of In- 
diana limestone, with festive lights. There, 
just as on another night last January 
(Time, Jan. 16), stood a pink-cheeked, 
slightly rotund little man with a perky 
mustache and amusing eyes. 

As in January, the trouble was soon put 
right. Last time it was a furnace pipe 
“gone flooey;” this time it was a blazing 
chimney. And, as in January, the men of 
Number Nine were well rewarded for their 
labors. Doffing helmets, wiping hands on 
shirt, they soon were regaled with coffee, 
sandwiches, perfectos, etc., etc., not to 
mention genial wise-cracks and charming 
smiles, all served with a maximum of relish 
after the excitement by perhaps the most 
persuasive host and hostess in all U. S. 
politics—Speaker of the House and Mrs. 
Nicholas Longworth. 
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“Tt is Not” 


“Tsn’t it true that you both smoke and 
drink?” 

It was a startling, perhaps a rude ques- 
tion to fire at a lady as she entered a hall 
to conduct a political rally. But U. S. 
Representative Louis T. McFadden, of 
branch-banking law fame, saw fit to fire 
it at Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, who is contest- 
ing his seat in Pennsylvania’s 14th Dis- 
trict. The meeting was in Canton, Pa., Mr. 
McFadden’s home town, last fortnight. 
The Cantonese are not very particular 
about liquor and smoking, even for 
women, but Mrs. Pinchot is running Dry, 
like her militant husband who used to 
govern Pennsylvania (1923-27). Mrs. Pin- 
chot is running as a thorough-going lady. 

Thin, electric, reddish of hair she faced 
him. 

“Tt is not!” she retorted. 

Representative McFadden was rather 
hotly hissed by his fellow-townsmen. Last 
week, observers said that the episode had 
redounded greatly to Mr. McFadden’s dis- 


credit and might well result in another 
lady member of Congress. 


Mrs. Pinchot, who'lives at Milford, on 
the east edge of Pennsylvania, lately had 
a more trying experience than Mr. McFad- 
den’s question. She was being motored 
home from Towanda by William F. 
Hinkle, her chauffeur. Near Susquehanna, 
Hinkle collapsed at the wheel. The car 
dashed off the road, grazed a pole, stopped 
itself. Examining Hinkle, Mrs. Pinchot 
found he had come down with the measles. 
She got him in the back seat, wrapped 
him in a blanket, took the wheel herself. 











The New Pictures 


The Mad Hour. A girl called Cud- 
dles (Sally O’Neil), some rich and roist- 
ering men, flasks full of cock-eyed con- 
sommé, petting nights and sad-eyed days 
—one just knows that Elinor Glyn wrote 
the original story. But old irony played 
its ace and The Mad Hour turned out to 
be tragedy. Cuddles married a rich man, 
got mixed up with a crook, was sent to 
jail, lost her child, committed suicide. 

Love Hungry. To be poor is no fun. 
Joan (Lois Moran) and Mamie (Marjorie 
Beebe) know that. Living in a cheap 
boarding house, with their efforts as chorus 
girls unsuccessful, they are glad when rich 
Lonnie Van Hook invites them out to din- 
ner in a gaudy restaurant. But, alacka- 
day, they must leave their only wrist- 
watch to pay the check, because Mr. Van 
Hook is suddenly called away. Later, he 
brings an engagement ring to Joan; she 
shows it to her true lover (a poor author), 
who throws it out the window and mar- 
ries her. Mamie, however, picks up the 
ring and hooks Mr. Van Hook. 

Abie’s Irish Rose. Six years ago, as 
everyone knows, a play by this name 
opened in Manhattan. The critics, with 
two exceptions, sneered at it. Cut-rate 
seats and distribution of free passes kept 
it alive for the first month. Then it began 
to take. One man (Brander Matthews) 
did say it was “a perfectly constructed 
and played comedy.” Another man and 
two women saw it seventeen times. Dur- 
ing the second and third years of its run, 
fashionable folk flocked to it after dinner 
parties. In the middle of its fifth year, 
after 2,400 performances on Broadway it 
closed. 

Last week Abie’s Irish Rose came back 
to Broadway as a film. It was harmlessly 
funny. In fact, it was as well done as it 
possibly could be. Miss Nichols had aided 
Victor Fleming (famed director of The 
Way of All Flesh) in putting it together. 
Jean Hersholt as Solomon Levy (father 
of Abie) performed with dignity and feel- 
ing. The plot was slightly changed: Abie 
Levy (Charles Rogers) and Rosie Murphy 
(Nancy Carroll) get married secretly soon 
after the World War. Their parents’ con- 
sent is not obtained until twins are born. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Grotesque Pact 


The peoples of five Great Powers* re- 
ceived a clear though diplomatic warning, 
last week, that the French Republic has 
no intention of subscribing to the simple 
multilateral treaty “renouncing war” 
which was submitted to the Powers, last 
fortnight, by U. S. Secretary of State 
Frank Billings Kellogg (Time, April 23). 
The French warning went to the Powers, 
in the form of an alternative treaty draft, 
proposed to take the place of the Kellogg 
Treaty. Inspection showed that Foreign 
Minister Briand of France had felt obliged 
to so qualify the expression “renouncing 
war” as to emasculate it of all meaning. 
The Briand Treaty is in six elaborately 
weasled articles, whereas the Kellogg 
Treaty contains but three which are ex- 
plicit, lucid. The first sentence of Article 
I of the Briand Treaty runs to 112 words, 
is typical, may be instructively quoted: 
“The high contracting parties, without any 
intention to infringe upon the exercise of 
their rights of legitimate self-defense 
within the framework of existing treaties, 
particularly when the violation of cer- 
tain of the provisions of such treaties 
constitutes a hostile act, solemnly declare 
that they condemn recourse to war and re- 
nounce it as an instrument of national 
policy; that is to say, as an instrument of 
individual, spontaneous and independent 
political action taken on their own initia- 
tive, and not action in respect of which 
they might become involved through the 
obligation of a treaty such as the covenant 
of the League of Nations or any other 
treaty registered with the League of Na- 
tions.” 

Further the Briand Treaty provides that 
violation of the pact by one of the signa- 
tories releases the others from their obli- 
gations; and that the Treaty shall not come 
into effect when signed but await the de- 
cision of the signatories at a special con- 
ference called to determine when it shall 
become operative. 

Such a document is wholly grotesque, 
a Pact of Qualifications, not a Pact of 
Peace. Yet Aristide Briand has won the 
Nobel Peace Prize (Time, Dec. 20, 1926), 
and his policies are the epiteme of 
pacifism. Only in unprecedented circum- 
stances would he send forth such a mon- 
strosity as the Treaty of last week. 

The circumstances are that Frank Bil- 
lings Kellogg has rather cleverly out- 
maneuvred Aristide Briand at a game of 
diplomatic chess which has been going on 
for nine months. M. Briand made the first 
move in good faith when he proposed to 
sign a treaty outlawing war simply be- 
tween France and the U. S. (Time, July 4, 
et seq.). 

Such a pact would not have conflicted 
with the numerous European alliances and 
commitments of France. But Mr. Kellogg 
countered with a proposal to make the 
treaty a multi-power affair. By insisting 
upon that point he has gradually forced 


*The U. S., Great Britain, Germany, Italy, 
Japan 
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ATHLONE 


His sister’s father-in-law was niggardly. 


M. Briand to admit, in effect, that France 
is bound by commitment, which obligates 
her to go to war under certain circum- 
stances. Therefore she cannot sign the 
simple, blanket Kellogg Peace Pact. 
Doubtless most other foreign Powers are 
similarly circumstanced, and possibly even 
the U. S. Congress would refuse to bind 
the U. S. by the Kellogg formula. But 
meanwhile the U. S. Republican Party 
should reap political profit by forcing from 
as many foreign states as possible the ad- 
mission that they must refuse for the pres- 
ent to sign a treaty “renouncing war.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Garters 


One of England’s mellowest legends con- 
cerns a Countess of Salisbury who found 
her garter slipping, in the merry, ardent 
days of Edward III (1312-77). Down 
and down slipped the garter until it 
tumbled before the knowing eyes of a pack 
of smirking courtiers. But Edward III, 
with instant chivalry, stooped, retrieved 
the ribbon, tied it just below his own 
royal knee, and exclaimed to the courtiers 
in immortal reproof: “Honi soit qui mal y 
pense !’’ (Evil be to him who evil thinks! ). 

Soon no knightly honor was so prized 
as membership in the “Society of the Gar- 
ter,” founded by Edward III, circa 1347. 
Today King-Emperor George V presides 
over what is now the “Most Noble Order 
of the Garter;” and last week His Majesty 
appointed with great pomp three new 
Garter-Knights. 

First is Alexander Augustus Frederick 
William Alfred George Cambridge, 54, 
Earl of Athlone, a brother of Queen- 
Empress Mary, and since 1923 His Maj- 
esty’s Governor General of the Union of 
South Africa. All his life he has been a 
soldier—a smart Hussar, an impeccable 
Life Guard, and finally, during the South 


African and World Wars, a conscientious 
officer several times cited in despatches, 
The great honor done him, last week, may 
perhaps in some small measure distract his 
grief at the death of his son, Viscount 
Trematon, recently killed in a motor acci- 
dent (Time, April 23). 

Gossips remember that the Earl of 
Athlone subsisted for years as a “poor 
relation” of British Royalty. Edward VII 
disliked him and was niggardly about 
allowing him to live rent-free in a mean 
suite of rooms at Windsor Castle. Not 
until his sister became Queen-Empress did 
his future really brighten. At present his 
duty is merely to preside impartially, in 
the Union of South Africa, over the inces- 
sant squabbles of the factions headed by 
Prime Minister James Barry Munnik 
Hertzog and famed General Jan Christiaan 
Smuts. 

Second of the new Garter-Knights is 
James Albert Edward Hamilton, 58, Duke 
of Abercorn, who has earned his reward 
by faithful and occasional perilous service 
as the Governor of Northern Ireland since 
the troublous times of 1922. 

Lastly, His Majesty bestowed a blue 
garter worked with gold, upon William 
Henry Grenfell, 72, Baron Desborough, 
now president of the British Imperial 
Council of Commerce, but in his day a 
famed climber of the Alps and U. S. 
Rocky Mountains and a swimmer of such 
prowess that he twice breasted the Niagara 
River.* 

— ——_. 
Sleep 


Death came last week to Europe’s 
greatest trader and trafficker in Sleep— 
Davison Dalziel, 74, Baron Dalziel of 
Wooler. From Finland’s icy mountains 
to Egypt’s torrid sands, tired travelers 
snore peacefully, each night, in the sleep- 
ing cars of the great company of which he 
was president—La Compagnie  Inter- 
nationale des Wagons-Lits et des Grands 
Express Européens.t Moreover Baron 
Dalziel was, up to the moment of his death 
in London last week, chairman of the 
British Pullman Car Co.—pioneers of such 
luxury services as the Pullman-Golden 
Arrow route between London and Paris. 

As a young man Davison Dalziel showed 
journalistic promise which took him out to 
China and later on to California, where he 
founded the San Francisco* Daily Mail. 
Subsequently he progressed eastward to 
Manhattan and finally to London, where 
he gradually branched out into railroad- 
ing, and finally became associated with the 
great international firm of Wagon-Lits. 
The climax of his career came only a few 
months ago, when, by the stupendous 
merger (T1ME, Feb. 20) Wagon-Lits ab- 
sorbed the far flung firm of Thomas Cook 
& Son. 

Surviving Baron Dalziel is his famed 
collaborator in the merger, fat and foppish 





*Not to be confused with Dr. Sir Wilfred 
Thomason Grenfell, Master Mariner, first medical 
missionary to Labrador and now Superintendent 
of the International Grenfell Association operat- 
ing hospitals, stores, orphanages, schools for 
fishermen of the Far North. 

+The International Sleeping Car Company, 
operating through European express trains. 
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Captain Jefferson Davis Cohn, self-made 
financier, who is now probably the strong- 
est directing force in the affairs of Wagon- 
Lits. 


Butt-Letter 


Literal minded Britons were scandalized, 
last week, at what they took to be an 
affront offered by George Bernard Shaw to 
his good & faithful wife, the onetime Char- 
lotte Frances Payne-Townshend. 


Another woman, Dame Clara Butt, 55, 
onetime famed contralto, had written Pen 
Man Shaw, asking him to do a preface for 
her forthcoming biography. Replied he: 
“Good gracious! I’d never dare! You're 
a much bigger person than I. I should Jook 
like a ridiculous little busybody making a 
pretentious bow in your limelight. And, 
anyhow, what could I say of Clara Butt? 

“I witnessed her debut as Orfeo. Loved 
her. Would have married her if she had 
asked me. She didn’t. Might actually have 
chosen Bernard Shaw and chose a Mr. 
Rumford instead. What a woman! 


“Don’t let anybody touch your book 
except yourself. If you find any one im- 
pertinent enough to venture, burn his fore- 
word and drop him into the dustbin.” 

Though it thus appeared that Charlotte 
Frances Payne-Townshend Shaw may not 
always have been first in her husband’s 
affections, she good humoredly ignored his 
Butt-letter last week. Friends found her 
more interested in recounting the details 
of a holiday which the Shaws have just 
taken at Llangollen, in Wales, where they 
sojourned in a suite of rooms once occu- 
pied by Poet Robert Browning. At present 
international interest in G. B. S. centers 
upon his forthcoming book, The Jntelli- 
gent Woman’s Guide to Socialism which 
will be published on or about June 1. 

Eyes privileged to glimpse the advance 
proofs, last week, reported that the book 
is a voluminous answer to a possible hypo- 
thetical' woman who asked Mr. Shaw to 
“explain Socialism.” From this point of 
departure he launches into a potpourri of 
Shaviana keynoted by such statements as 
the following: The first principle of 
Socialism is equal income for all... . 
Every other system for distribution of 
wealth is unjust and illogical... . The 
Socialist experiment failed in Russia be- 
cause the people were not prepared for 





it... . England is today more commu- 
nist than Soviet Russia. . . . 
Commentators guessed that Socialist 
Shaw would be the unhappiest of men in 
the state of society which he envisions. 
Everyone knows that he haggles and drives 
the sharpest of bargains whenever he sells 
a manuscript. He exploits his unique gifts 
far more avariciously than a Capitalistic 
Trust exploits any monopoly. At present 
Pen Man Shaw can and does loll in lux- 
ury upon his royalties, enjoying profits of 
a nature which he delights to describe as 
“unjust and illogical.” 
+ 


Parliament’s Week 


The Lords and Commons reassembled 

last week, from a generously long Easter 
recess, and briskly sat to business: 
@ A new “Red Scare” was set palpitat- 
ing in the Commons by Sir William 
(“Jix’) Joynson-Hicks, pious and reac- 
tionary Home Secretary. ; 

With an air of crying “Boo!” Sir Wil- 
liam revealed that Scotland Yard had just 
rounded up a gang of Irish smugglers of 
arms, in London, and had traced bank- 
notes found in their possession to “a Rus- 
sian bank in this country!” 

When the House received this revelation 

with equanimity, Sir William nursed his 
suckling Scare and took it before a Con- 
servative rally at Leamington, where he 
cried: “We are asked to put up with the 
subsidizing of crime by a Russian bank in 
this country. . . . There is a direct chain 
from the Russian bank to Communist 
agitators in all the great cities of this 
land. . . . J have the most complete evi- 
dence. .. .” 
@ Because the famed Votes For Flappers 
Bill is perhaps the outstanding piece of 
legislation before the House (Time, Feb. 
20), Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin was 
sorely nettled, last week, when Labor 
hecklers peppered him with questions de- 
signed to make him admit that the Flap- 
pers Bill is actually opposed by three lead- 
ing members of his Cabinet: Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Winston Churchill, 
Foreign Secretary Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, and Secretary of State for India the 
Earl of Birkenhead. 

Only in the case of the Earl did hecklers 
score. They reminded Mr. Baldwin that 
Lord Birkenhead had recently written in 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


- « « lolls in avaricious ease. 





the Good Housekeeping magazine (Brit- 
ish): “The incursion of women into in- 
dustry and politics has failed, is failing, 
and must of necessity fail.” 

When the Prime Minister was asked 

how such a statement could be squared 
with the Cabinet’s support of the Votes 
For Flappers Bill, he frowned and 
brusquely replied: “If there has been an 
error of judgment on Lord Birkenhead’s 
part, that is the worst that I can say.” 
@ Amid cries of “Hear! Hear!” from 
members of all parties, First Lord of the 
Admiralty William Clive Bridgeman an- 
nounced that the Admiralty Board has, in 
effect, reversed the moral implication of 
the sentences of “Guilty” recently passed 
at Gibraltar upon two officers of the Royal 
Navy who had complained against the 
shameful conduct and awful oaths of their 
superior, Rear Admiral Bernard St. Col- 
lard (Time, March 26 et seq.). 

Mr. Bridgeman revealed that Oath 

Swearer Collard would be compulsorily 
retired as “unfit for high command,”* 
whereas the two officers convicted of tech- 
nical misconduct in complaining against 
him will receive fresh commands at sea, 
“as soon as vacancies appear.” A fresh 
sensation stirred when one of the officers 
slated for reinstatement, Commander 
H. M. Daniel, abruptly resigned from the 
Royal Navy, last week, and joined the 
staff of the newspaper which has been 
loudest in his defense, the Daily Mail. 
@ Since Foreign Secretary Sir Austen 
Chamberlain continued, last week, to 
hobnob with Dutch Royalty at the Hague 
(Time, April 23), it became the duty of 
his trusted Under Secretary, Godfrey 
Lampson Tennyson Locker-Lampson to 
salute the House in substance as follows: 
His Majesty’s Government considers that 
no useful purpose would be served by mak- 
ing representations to the Government of 
the United States respecting the repudia- 
tion by the Confederate States of their 
obligations to British bondholders. 

Thus the Cabinet squelched several per- 
sistent committees of British bondholders 
who have recently petitioned for aid in 
dunning U. S. States which were once Con- 
federate. A chuckle rippled across the 
Commons, as the sole Communist M. P., 
famed Shapurji Saklatvala, a swarthy In- 
dian demanded: “Does not the Under 
Secretary think this another case where 
His Majesty’s Government ought to send 
troops of occupation to protect British in- 
terests?” 


Bathtub Cers 


Henry Ford watched pensively, last 
week, while a line of motor cars no bigger 
than bathtubs moved briskly toward com- 
pletion in the huge, humming plant of 
Morris Motors Ltd., at Cowley, England. 

Because there is a crushing British tax 
on engines of Ford dimensions, the tiny 
and lightly taxed Morris-Cowleys are 
bought in preference to Fords by thrifty 
Britons. 

Through minute after minute Henry 
Ford watched the swift, straight, line of 
bathtub-cars with a fascinated gaze. “You 





*His pension will be £1,142 ($5,550) per 
year for life. 
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English,” he observed at last, “are further 
ahead here than most Americans realize.” 

Formal entertainment proffered last 
week to the visiting Motor Man (Time, 
April 16, 23) included a luncheon given by 
David Lloyd George in the Members’ 
Restaurant of the House of Commons. 
“My goodness!” said Mr. Ford, later, of 
Mr. George, “how that man can ask ques- 
tions about America!” 


FRANCE 
First Blush 


The day was balmy, fair and germinal— 
a day appropriate for dalliance, or at worst 
for relaxation. Therefore, the practical 
citizens of France bustled forth in unusual 
numbers to elect members of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 

When votes were counted, last week, it 
was seen at first blush that not a single 
Communist had been returned and that 
the country had swung toward supporters 
of the Sacred Union Cabinet of Prime 
Minister Raymond Poincaré, savior of the 
Franc. The second blush would come 
seven days later, when Frenchmen will 
vote again in those constituencies where 
no candidate obtained a majority last 
week. 

The chief sensation of the polling cen- 
tred around War Minister Paul Painleve, 
who has twice been ousted from the Prime 
Ministry since the last election and was 
thought last week to be in danger of los- 
ing his seat as a Deputy. In the nick of 
time there arrived to bolster up his can- 
didacy the two least likely persons imagin- 
able: Dieudonné Costes and Joseph Le- 
brix, famed ‘round-the-world aviators 
(Time, April 23). 

While all Paris hoarsed a welcome, 
Costes and Lebrix flew in from Mar- 
seilles on the last lap of their journey. 
Heroes, they revealed a fact which seemed 
scandalous. They declared that the 
French government had hindered their 
flight in several instances by intimating 
through French consuls that they ought 
not to continue their hazardous program. 
The only effective aid vouchsafed to them 
by the State came, they said, indirectly 
through War Minister Paul Painleve. 

Shortly, Heroes Costes and Lebrix pro- 
ceeded to thank M. Painleve by going 
down into his constituency and election- 
eering for him. In vain they were charged 
by his opponents with debasing, if not 
prostituting, their heroism to politics. 
True heroes, they stuck to their elec- 
tioneering. Further, they revealed that on 
the last stages of their flight they were 
so reduced in funds that they skimped on 
food in order to buy gasoline, and has- 
tened home in order to avoid begging for 
meals. 

Paradoxically, not even this last and 
touching story availed to elect Paul Pain- 
leve last week, though he will have another 
chance at the forthcoming second poll. 
The fact that the enormous number of 
3,712 candidates were seeking election to 
the scant 612 seats in the Chamber meant 
inevitably that many strong candidates 
failed to poll a majority. Among these 
was famed Louis Lucheur, Finance Minis- 


ter in 1925, and “the richest man in 
France.” 

Among candidates safely returned to the 
Chamber are six members of the Sacred 
Union Cabinet: Foreign Minister Aristide 
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Briand, Minister of Public Instruction 
Edouard Herriot, Minister of Marine 
Georges Leygues, Minister of Public 
Works André Tardieu, Minister of Com- 
merce Maurice Bokanowksi, and Minister 
of Pensions Louis Marin. 

Unique was the electioneering of Candi- 
date Georges Claude, a well known chem- 
ist. He ignored politics completely, and 
lectured to his constituents in crisp, en- 
tertaining style on scientific subjects. 
Intrigued, the ballot-casters gave him a 
thumping majority. 


EGYPT 
Missionary 


Samuel Marinus Zwemer is a big-boned, 
crude-featured, Dutch-descended son of 
Michigan. He has been called the most 
daring, resourceful and successful Chris- 
tian Missionary to the Moslem world. 
When the issue is Cross against Crescent 
he is proud to stick at nothing. Therefore 
it was but characteristic that Dr. Zwemer 
should have been caught red handed at 
Cairo, last week, in the act of proselytizing 
students at the Mohammedan University 
of El-Azhar. 

Under pretext of conducting a group of 
U. S. clergymen through the University, 
last week, strapping Missionary Zwemer 
began to distribute Presbyterian tracts. 
Soon some hundreds of the students be- 
came excited by this apparently inflam- 
matory literature. One unshakably Mos- 
lem student sought to tear the last of the 
tracts from Dr. Zwemer’s potent fist, but 
other students harkened for a time to his 
loud, impressive words. 

Next day Professor Sheik Kankalouni 
of the University of El-Azhar, wrote pas- 


sionately to an Arabic newspaper in Cairo: 
“The tracts of Zwemer have caused such 
unrest among our students that, but for 
the wisdom of the lecturers, the matter 
might have had most serious results.” A 
like view was taken by the Ministry of 
Pious Foundations which demanded that 
officials of the U. S. Legation at Cairo 
should confiscate.from Dr. Zwemer a per- 
mit which he has been granted to enable 
him to visit mosques. Pugnacious Dr. 
Zwemer stated that he would not give up 
the permit. 

The Arabic press, frenzied by the inci- 
dent, indulged in a Christian-scare, declar- 
ing that the Sudan is now a hotbed of 
Christian proselytizing, and that if the 
process continues it will dangerously fur- 
ther the seizure of this territory by Great 


Britain. 
RUSSIA 
Stalin Speaks 


Throughout the Soviet Union it is a 
grim jest to say that neither the Voice of 
God nor that of the People can be heard 
above the silence of Comrade Josef Stalin. 
Always shabbily dressed, the Dictator pre- 
fers to dominate Russia from his unob- 
trusive post of Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party—the only political group 
permitted to exist. Even at party gather- 
ings Secretary Stalin habitually sits in 
watchful silence on the back row of a 
crowded speakers’ platform. Therefore 
when the man whose name means “Steel” 
suddenly chose to speak, last week, before 
the Central Committee and the Central 
Control Committee of the Communist 
Party, his few words were treasured up as 
pregnant oracles. 

Rustication. The Dictator sternly 
warned party executives that they must 
not lose contact with the masses, nor 
ignore or stifle criticism, nor fail to take 
effective precautions in advance of loom- 
ing difficulties. Each of them must spend, 
he said, at least one month per year in 
the provinces, doing local party work. 

Grain Hoarding. Secondly M. Stalin 
announced that unrelenting pressure would 
be maintained upon the Peasant Squires or 
“Fists” who hoarded their grain during 
the last three months of 1927 and finally 
produced something very like an artificial 
famine (Time, Feb. 27). 

“These Kulak speculators,” rasped M. 
Stalin, “shall be prevented from ever 
again attempting to starve the Red Army 
and the urban Proletariat.” 

As everyone knows, the recent “‘specu- 
lators’ famine” was broken by sending 
through the provinces bands of strong-arm 
grain collectors who literally forced the 
peasants to sell their hoarded grain at the 
fixed prices offered by the State. 

Economic Intervention. Lastly, Dic- 
tator Stalin stated with apparent deadly 
seriousness that the Capitalistic Powers, 
having failed to penetrate Russia by “mili- 
tary intervention” in 1918-20, are now 
seeking to subvert the Soviet State by 
“economic intervention carried out by 
bourgeois technicians.” 

M. Stalin explained that he referred 
especially to the six German engineers 
who were recently arrested in the new 
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Russian industrial region of the Don and 
charged with “counter revolutionary 
sabotage.” Only two of these men have 
been released, despite the repeated pro- 
tests of the German Government. 

Apparently M. Stalin is convinced that 
even the few foreign technicians who have 
been imported to teach Russians the tricks 
of industrial trades now constitute a 
counter-revolutionary menace and are sub- 
sidized by the Capitalist Powers. 

He concluded: “For the future there 
are only two possibilities. Either we pur- 
sue our revolutionary policy in organizing 
the proletarians suppressed in all coun- 
tries around the working class of the 
Soviet Union—in this case international 
capital will attempt to prevent our pro- 
motion by all means—or we abandon our 
revolutionary policy and make a number 
of concessions to international capital. In 
the latter case international capital pos- 
sibly would be willing to assist us to degen- 
erate our Socialist State into a bourgeois 
republic. 

“But, since we cannot make concessions 
in principle without abandoning ourselves, 
we must be prepared that international 
capital will continue to wrong us in all 
ways.” 

Observers recalled that Stalin, though 
phenomenally astute in Russian matters, 
has never visited Europe, speaks neither 
English, French nor German, and is at 
a disadvantage when he attempts to esti- 
mate mentality and machinations of 
Occidental Powers. 


ITALY 
Prospect of Death 


Edwin L. James is a more than potent 
correspondent. From his sunny, second 
floor office on the Rue de la Paix he directs 
the Paris bureau of the New York Times. 
He is pungent, direct, slangy—and yet he 
loves nice things. For example he has a 
penchant for sheer shirts of purest silk 
embroidered: “E. L. J.” Recently stocky 
dynamic Correspondent James threw his 
shirts together in Paris and set out for 
Rome. 

Even a great Correspondent must begin 
by taking his bearings. Therefore the first 
column and a half cabled by Mr. James 
was a bright, bedtimish story about Jtalia 
Bella, no longer famed lioness with which 
Il Duce was once wont to pose and gambol 
publicly (Time, Dec. 27, 1926). Moral of 
the tale: Signor Mussolini is now so 
unshakably in power that he no longer 
needs to bolster up the legend of his 
invincibility by posing in a lion’s cage. 

With his bearings firmly taken, Corre- 
spondent James proceeded to shed light 
on the recent acrimonious exchange of 
speeches between Pope Pius XI and JI 
Duce, as to whether the Church or State 
shall predominate in educating Italian 
Youth. Mr. James significantly revealed 
that in the course of smoothing down 
this quarrel, Signor Mussolini has agreed 
that the Fascist Youth organizations shall 
hereafter receive spiritual training under 
the auspices of the Church, while all other 
Instruction shall continue lay and Fascist. 

Naturally the climax of Correspondent 
James’ dash to Rome came when he was 


ushered into the enormous, high ceilinged 
office of Signor Mussolini in the Palazzo 
Chigi. Soon // Duce consented to discuss 
a subject at which most men shy, the pros- 
pect of his own death. Said he: “I am 





James or THE T/MES 


. . . loves nice things. 


here today and gone tomorrow; but let 
no one think Fascism goes with me... . 
I do not know how long Mussolini will 
last, but Fascism shall last longer. . . . I 
will leave to Italy the institution of Fas- 
cism established on solid grounds—an 
historic institution. ... The youth of 
Italy shall be trained so that in this coun- 
try there shall be a place for each person 
and each person shall be in that place. Let 
no one waste his time speculating on what 
will become of Fascism when Mussolini 
is gone.” 


LITHUANIA 
Third Degree 


Trembling witnesses went pale and 
stuttered with fright as they testified at 
Kovno last week against the dread onetime 
Chief of Lithuania’s Political Police, Herr 
Jacob Badchis, now on trial for acts of 
gross brutality, extortion and malfeasance 
in office. 

Boldest of the witnesses was a small, 
bent, greying woman. Like a Fury she 
raged at Herr Badchis, “You ordered my 
daughter’s arrest and thought you could 
make her talk. When she kept quiet your 
men strapped her into a chair, an electric 
chair! 

“You will say, Herr Badchis, that you 
turned on only enough electricity to make 
her talk. But instead she laughed... . 
She always laughs now. . . . You drove 
her mad!” 

As the trial proceeded, the Prosecution 
was seriously embarrassed, last week, 
when two of its chief witnesses were mys- 
teriously shot dead near their homes. 
Commented Bad-Man Badchis, innocently, 
“All this is the result of a plot by my 
enemies.” 


BULGARIA 
30 Quakes 


From him that hath not shall be taken 
away. Matthew: XXV, 2 

Bulgaria is a hath not nation. No other 
suffered such cruel losses of territory after 
defeat in the World War. Her currency 
is still debased, her people impoverished. 
She is disarmed, and yet her public peace 


.is menaced by the organized brigands of 


Macedonia. Therefore when 30 earth- 
quake shocks smote Bulgaria, last week, 
the phenomena seemed like the act of a 
malignant and relentless God. 

The City of Philipopolis, onetime capi- 
tal of the ancient independent country of 
Rumelia, was laid utterly in ruins. Some 
80,000 families have now no shelter. The 
enormous tobacco warehouses crumpled 
like smashed cigar boxes. A heavy rain 
destroyed the value of their stocks, prime, 
world-famed Turkish leaf. 

After a painstaking inspection of the 
city, Prime Minister Andrea Liaptcheff of 
Bulgaria officially reported that not one 
single building remained habitable. The 
famed Simplon-Orient Express, connecting 
Paris and Constantinople, could not 
traverse Bulgaria last week. Towns shaken 
down included Borisovgrad, Russof, Ka- 
vala, Komatine, Negotim and Gajecar. 

The terrified and superstitious popula- 
tion touched the apogee of panic, last 
week, when a rumor spread that Divine 
Vengeance had fallen because of a specific 
and impious act of the Bulgarian Parlia- 
ment. This act was to meet and discuss 
the project of a U. S. loan on a Holy Day, 
namely last Good Friday. 

During the week Little Tsar Boris of 
Bulgaria, and his sister Princess Eudoxia, 
and his brother Prince Cyril visited the 
devastated region and spoke words. 


POLAND 


Dissolute Hangman 


The Ministry of Justice discharged and 
publicly denounced National Hangman 
Maciejewski, last week, and replaced him 
by one of his former assistants, a com- 
parative novice at knotting nooses. 

Poles under sentence to hang were 
worried. They know that a noose smartly 
drawn up (with knot close under one ear 
of the condemned) will bring instant, pain- 
less death, by snapping the neck. Such 
have been the nooses of experienced Hang- 
man Maciejewski, a onetime medical stu- 
dent. On the other hand, a loose and 
slovenly noose brings slow strangulation, 
lingering agony. 

Therefore Polish connoisseurs of exe- 
cution regretted the abrupt dismissal of 
Hangman Maciejewski last week. They 
set up his reputation for conscientious 
professional conduct against the announce- 
ment of the Ministry of Justice that he 
had been proved to spend his leisure time 
“in drinking immoderately .. . contract- 
ing many bad debts . . . [and] generally 
leading a dissolute life.” 

Squeamish Poles rejoiced at a turther 
official announcement that the permanent 
gallows which now stand in the yards of 

(Continued on p. 22 
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THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 


him. “(IV ARNING: him isn’t a comedy 
or a tragedy or a farce or a melodrama or 
a revue or an operetta or a moving picture 
or any other convenient excuse for “go- 
ing to the theatre’—in fact, it’s a PLAY, 
so let it PLAY; and because you are here, 
let it PLAY with you. Let it dart off and 
beckon to you from the distance, let it 








tiptoe back and snap its fingers under- 


your nose, let it sweep up at you from 
below or pounce down on you from above, 
let it creep cautiously behind you and tap 
you on the back of the neck, let it go all 
around and over and under you and inside 
you and through you. Relax, and give this 
PLAY a chance to strut its stuff—relax, 
don’t worry because it’s not like something 
else—relax, stop wondering what it’s all 
‘about’—like many strange and familiar 
things, Life included, this PLAY isn’t 
‘about,’ it simply is. Don’t try to despise 
it, let it try to despise you. Don’t try to 
enjoy it, let it try to enjoy you. DON’T 
TRY TO UNDERSTAND IT, LET IT 
TRY TO UNDERSTAND YOU).” 

With this fanfare printed on the pro- 
gram, it was not unnatural to expect that 
him would be a totally tasteless bread 
pudding of the theatre, containing not 
even a raison d’étre. Such was what some 
of the critics who attended its initial per- 
formance discovered it to be: not quite 
sure whether the play had been successful 
in its attempt to understand them, they 
wrote scornful words which the box-office 
at least could not fail to find intelligible. 
Others, undeceived by the play’s pretenses, 
by its dreary smut, by its fairly frequent 
lapses into complete and trite absurdity, 
by long stretches in which author e. e. 
cummings had obviously fallen into the 
immature fallacy of trying to tell all about 
Life in a single paragraph, found partially 
concealed in its three spasmodic acts many 
specimens of acute and mordant under- 
standing as well as a fair quantity of ribald 
wit. 

him is a sometimes startlingly success- 
ful effort to tell about the complicated 
agonies that go on inside of a character 
called Him and a girl called Me. When 
the focus on this effort is lessened, people 
on the stage sing “Frankie and Johnny” 
with splendid effect; homosexuals make 
their most blatant appearance on the 
Manhattan stage; three old ladies called 
“weirds” talk about a pet hippopotamus, 
saying “It’s toasted but it died.” On the 
whole, /im is an interesting, well acted and 
ambitious failure. Author e. e. cummings 
(his own lower cases) is also the author 
of a bitter and unwholesome book about 
the War, The Enormous Room, and of 
many poems, some of them good, some of 
them bad. 

Forbidden Roads. This was brought 
from Spain and played by able U. S. ac- 
tors; its purpose to elucidate, for sly and 
shifty playgoers, that shining abstract, 
Honor. 

This was accomplished and vigorously, 
too, by presenting the case of a husband 
whose wife is about to deceive him. The 
husband prisons his wife and banishes her 
paramour, so that his son’s name may 








never be smirched by her evil-doings. The 
son, when he grows to lusty manhood, fol- 
lows his father’s footsteps into a similar 
domestic snare; he, too, when his mother 
tells him the story of her extra-marital 
spasm, sends away the lover and insists 
on honor for his son’s sake. His wife re- 
fuses to adopt this course; for so doing, 
her mother-in-law kills her. The thought- 
ful content of this problem melodrama is 
not, obviously, of great value; but the 
actors use their bellows loudly and they 
make the play exciting. 
a 

The Greenwich Village Follies. The 
first of the summertime frolics arrived 
with much blaring of saxophones and bar- 
ing of legs. Nothing that a revue should 
have was missing, nor were several items 
that a revue should not have. Major in- 
clusions: 

Dr. Rockwell, who bounces his rubber 
teeth on the floor and gives little talks 
through his nose. 

Carlos and Valeria, a battery of acro- 
batic dancers, Carlos catching. 

Grace La Rue, Blossom Seeley, Evelyn 
Law, Bobby Watson, Grace Brinkley, 
dancing and singing, backed by a large 
and dexterous chorus. 

Comparatively comic parody of popu- 
lar plays (The Trials and Tribulations of 
Mary Dugan, The Violent House, etc.). 

An unfortunate song about “Life is a 
Play and we all Play a Part.” 

There is no logic included in The 
Greenwich Village Follies; it should be 
popular on warm nights, among light- 
minded playgoers. 

The Breaks. There is always a breath 
of country air in the production of J. C. 
(Father) and Elliott (Son) Nugent. They 
write their plays, one would suppose, while 
sitting on the front porch, and then read 
the script to the neighbors. Although the 
plot of their latest contribution hangs upon 
a surgical operation which is highly so- 
phisticated if scientifically vague, the 
play retains a rural placidity. Perhaps 
this is because Father Nugent, a portly 
but very mildly sinister figure, acts his 
leading role. 

He is Jed Willis, a mean, unmarried, 
sturdy and unscrupulous cotton farmer; 
because he wants a son, he proposes to his 
hired girl. Her rough and ready steady, 
Jim Dolf (Elliott Nugent), has a fight 
with Farmer Willis, in the course of which 
he inflicts the injury that makes necessary 
a sawbone’s attention. When this has been 
supplied, Mr. Willis marries little Amy and 
discovers that he is incapable of begetting 
any child. With pathos that comes close 
to bathos, he allows the hired girl to fly 
away with her true sweetie; he will marry 
a rawboned backwoodswoman, because she 
wants him to; “She don’t know what she’s 
getting!” is his sardonic curtain line for 
this compact, severe, if somewhat uncon- 
vincing little play. 


Old English 


What must have been the feelings of 
George Arliss, famed actor in The Green 
Goddess, Old English, The Merchant of 
Venice, frequent benefactor of needy ac- 
tors, and councilor of the Actors’ Equity 
Association when he read last week two 
communications addressed to the last 
named organization and signed by 60 
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actors and actresses. The purport of these 
epistles was rudely apparent; the 60 actors 
and actresses wished Mr. Arliss, long one 
of the major ornaments of the U. S. stage, 
to be excluded from holding office in 
Equity because he is a citizen of Great 
Britain. 

True, foreign actors are almost always 
forbidden to act in England. True also 
that the 60 signers did not have enough 
influence to cause Mr. Arliss to resign 
from Equity. Yet it must have been pain- 
ful for Mr. Arliss to realize that some at 
least of his ungrateful confreres would go 
far into the past and repay kindness with 
spite in the foolish effort to requite their 


grudge against his country. 
Qs 


Best Plays in Manhattan 


These are the plays which, in the light 
of metropolitan criticism, seem most im- 
portant. 

SERIOUS 

Marco Mirtrrons—An elaborate fan- 
tasy in which Eugene O’Neill plays Marco 
Polo for an all-time sucker (Time, Jan. 
16). 

STRANGE INTERLUDE—Eugene O’Neill’s 
nine-act investigation of the sad life and 
loves of a lonely lady; variously described 
as foolish, magnificent or pretentious, it 
is undoubtedly the most important theatri- 
cal production of the season (Time, Feb. 
13). 

TwetveE THousaAND—The Garrick 
Players—especially Basil Sydney and 
Mary Ellis—in a soft, surefooted and 
satiric comment on an intimate episode in 
18th century history (True, March 26). 

Other well-regarded serious plays: 
CoguETTE, Civic REPERTORY PrRoDUC- 
TIONS. 

MELODRAMA 

DracuLa—Stage version of Bram 
Stoker’s comedy of horrors (Time, Oct. 
17). 

Tue S1Lent Hovse—How a Chinaman 
performs when he gets out of the laundry 
(Time, Feb. 20). 

DiamonpD Li—The East side is still 
the East side and Mae West hasn't 
changed much either (Time, April 23). 

Other able melodramas: THE TRIAL OF 
Mary DuGAN, INTERFERENCE, THE SCAR- 
LET Fox. 

FUNNY 

BurRLESQUE—Troubles for two on the 
two-a-day, with a smile behind the tear 
(Time, Sept. 12). 

Our Betrers—Ina Claire in a brilliant 
revival of Somerset Maugham’s sneer at 
U. S. go-getters abroad (Time, March 5). 

Votpone—The Theatre Guild’s riotous 
and modernized version of Ben Jonson's 
caustic comedy about the misfortunes of 
a merry miser (Tre, April 23). 

Other good and funny plays: THE 
SHANNONS OF BROADWAY, THE QUEEN’S 
HusBAND, THE Roya Famity, THE CoM- 
MAND TO Love, Paris BounD. 


MUSICAL 
Just for fun: Funny Face, Good News, 
Rain or Shine, Manhattan Mary, Keep 
Shufflin’. 
More elaborate: Show Boat, A Connec- 
ticut Yankee, The Three Musketeers. 
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Picked 

The U. S. Golf Association picked a 
team of amateurs to defend the Walker 
Cup against visiting golfers from England 
this summer—Bobby Jones, captain, Jess 
Sweetser, George Von Elm, Charles Evans, 
Francis Ouimet, Harrison (Jimmy) John- 
son, Watts Gunn, and Roland Mackenzie. 


o 








Marathon 

For a long time Joie Ray was the best 
miler in the U. S. But he was more than 
that—he had what journalists call color. 
He would boast about what he was going 
to do and then he would do it. People 
called him “Chesty Joe” but they admired 
him and Ray kept on running and boast- 
ing and driving a taxicab in Chicago. Over 
a year ago he quit competition. Every- 
one said he was through. And then Ray 
announced that he was going to enter the 
26-mile Boston Marathon on Patriots Day. 

It was a crazy thing to do. Ray had 
never run a long race. No middle distance 
runner has ever been a great marathon 
runner; it is easier for a man who has 
never done any running at all to learn 
long distance pacing than for a sprinter to 
change his style to the loping, shuffling 
steps, between a run and a walk, used by 
marathon racers. Ray didn’t try to change 
his style. He stepped out on his toes, 
pulling up his knees, as if the finish line 
were a mile away, and it was clear that 
he meant to hold his pace to the end. 

A lot of runners always enter a big 
marathon who have no intention of finish- 
ing. They start because they can run a 
little and feel that they might surprise 
themselves this time; anyway, they can 
say they started and if they feel tired they 
can drop out. Before the pack had gone 
far over the smooth hard road winding 
toward Boston several had sat down to 
feel their feet and before the race was 
half over the pack was cut in half. And 
still Ray stepped out on his toes, grinning. 

Now that the field was narrowing down 
the good runners had moved into settled 
positions. Near the front was Clarence H. 
De Mar, who had won the race five times. 
Clarence H. De Mar is 40, and emaciated, 
but he is the most efficient long distance 
runner in the U. S. Far behind De Mar 
plodded Jimmy Henigan who had been 
running in marathons for eight years but 
had never finished among the leaders. Be- 
fore the race he had told a friend that 
he was going to win or break a blood 
vessel. 

They moved into the last two miles. 
Something had certainly happened to 
Henigan. He was running the best race of 
his life. 

Clarence H. De Mar won the race. 
After him tottered Henigan, up among the 
winners at last. And after Henigan came 
Joie Ray, running on his toes. He didn’t 
recognize his own coach, Johnny Behr, 
who caught him in a blanket. When his 
shoes were cut away from his swollen and 
blistered feet it was found that the nails 
of his big toes had been torn loose from 
the cuticle. The soles of his feet were 
bleeding horribly. On the rubbing table 
his thigh and calf muscles contracted and 
knotted like wires that have been sustain- 








©Keystone 
GeorcE F. BAKER 
“. . . but I cannot.” 
(See MEDICINE) 


ing a tension and suddenly cut. It seemed 
as if he would never get back his breath. 
When he did he said, ‘What I want to do 
is get to Amsterdam and win the Olympic 
Marathon. .. .” 

—_o>—_ 


Diamonds 


Babe Ruth, batting less than .280, de- 
cided to go back to eating hot dogs. Last 
year he used to eat four or five hot dogs 
in the course of every game but he gave 
them up to reduce weight. 


Walter Johnson walked for a few 
minutes on sunny paths in the grounds of 
the Washington hospital where he has 
been sick with influenza. 


George Sisler, once the greatest first 
baseman in the American League, is now 
playing in the outfield for Washington. 


In a game in Philadelphia, Russell 
Wrightstone started as right fielder for the 
Phillies, moved to left field in the eighth, 
finished the game at first base. 
Champions 

When Jack Dempsey, sunburned, de- 
liberate and scowling, with an old red 
sweater thrown over his shoulders and a 
three days’ beard on his chin, climbed 
through the ropes of a ring and sat down in 
his corner, people always felt sorry for his 
opponent. How terrible it would be to 
face that hunched body with the enor- 
mous shoulders, endure the glare of those 
narrowed black eyes. . .. Last week in 
a District Court in Manhattan Jack 
Dempsey climbed into a chair and sat 
down. He had on a new suit, his fierce 
black eyes looked sheepish. He stuck his 
thumbs into the pockets of his vest and 
wriggled them. He took his watch out of 
his pocket and played with the stem. He 
put it back in his pocket and played with 
the chain. He carefully examined and then 
rubbed his knuckles. From time to time 
in a low voice he answered questions put 
to him by a lawyer representing Jack 


Kearns, his old manager, suing him for 
$701,026. 


In Topeka, Kan., last week one Bearcat 
Wright of Omaha, unknown black fighter, 
knocked out Jack Johnson, once heavy- 
weight champion of the world, in five 
rounds. 

a ean 


Stutz v. Hispano-Suiza 


Two big automobiles stood side by side, 
their motors rumbling, their front wheels 
on the starting-line of the Indianapolis 
speedway. At the flash of the signal the 
two roared off in a cloud of blue exhaust, 
the drivers handling their cars carefully, 
expertly, in anticipation of the 24-hour 
grind that lay ahead of them. 

The cars were an American-built Stutz, 
owned by F. E. Moskovics, president of 
the Stutz Motor Car Co., and a French- 
made Hispano-Suiza, owned by Charles T. 
Weymann, famed motor car body designer 
and sportsman. Both were stock cars. 
The race was the result of an argument 
between Mr. Moskovics and Mr. Wey- 
mann, each backing his belief with a 
$25,000 wager. 

Five hours and 20 minutes after the 
start, the Stutz coasted into the repair 
pits, where mechanics swarmed over. it 
like ants on a picnic cake. The foreign car 
kept droning on its way. Soon the Stutz 
mechanics shook their heads; their pet 
had broken a connecting rod. 

Well in the lead now, the French car 
slackened its pace slighfly. Twelve hours 
later, the exhausted mechanics pronounced 
the task hopeless; the Hispano was flagged 
down to receive the news that the Stutz 
had been forced to withdraw. The foreign 
invader had traveled 1,3574 miles in 17 
hours, 21 minutes, maintaining an average 
speed of 70.14 miles per hour. The old 
stock car record, made last October at 
Atlantic City by a Studebaker, of 1,814.96 
miles in 24 hours, with an average of 
75.6 miles per hour, remained unbroken. 


MEDICINE 


Doctor’s Friend 


When you are young you steer away 
from doctors; they mean sickness, sug- 
gest unpleasantness, death, even. But old 
people like doctors. Many rich old men 
make their doctors their best friends. 
When last week in Manhattan a bust of 
Dr. George David Stewart, president of 
the American College of Surgeons, was un- 
veiled in his presence in the Carnegie Lec- 
ture room of the Bellevue Medical Col- 
lege, many old and wealthy men stood by 
with bare heads. One of them even tried 
to make a speech. The people gasped 
when they saw him come forward. It was 
George F. Baker. 

George F. Baker, 88, the Grand Old 
Man of Wall Street, made another speech 
once, 146 words long (Time, Dec. 15, 
1924). But this time he couldn’t get it 
out. He swallowed once or twice, looked 
at the great doctor who had tended him 
for years, then swallowed and said: “I 
would like to make a speech but I cannot.” 
The crowd clapped and Mr. Baker sat 
down. 
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Atoms, Drugs, Wines 


To St. Louis, busy mart, came 1,500 
chemists for the 75th meeting of the 
American Chemical Society; organic 
chemists, inorganic chemists, biological 
chemists, physical chemists, industrial 
chemists, engineering chemists; chemists 
who worked with spectroscope and vac- 
uum tube to find out the structure of the 
atom, chemists who spent their days with 
rabbit and guinea pig to ferret out the 
secrets of growth, chemists who messed 
about with saps and sawdust to build up 
substitutes for rubber, sugar, silk. More 
than 300 scientific papers were read. 
More than a fifth of these were on the 
program of the Division of Physical and 
Inorganic Chemistry, the longest program 
of any of the 16 divisions. This division 
united with the Organic Division to give 
a symposium on “Atomic Structure and 
Valence,” officially announced as “prob- 
ably the most notable in this sphere of 
pure science ever held in the United 
States.” 


Reeling Atoms. Probably the most 
notable paper at this “most notable sym- 
posium” was the report of Professor 
William Draper Harkins, University of 
Chicago chemist. Fourteen years ago C. 
T. R. Wilson discovered that atoms shot 
at high speed through a gas, may be made 
to leave visible trails. Since then Profes- 
sor Harkins has been trailing helium 
atoms. He has been busily exploding 
chunks of “thorium C” and other radio- 
active substances which shoot off atoms 
at the mad speed of 12,000 miles per 
second. 


“Stepping up” his movie machine, he 
has taken reels of the reeling helium 
atoms; his picture gallery now consists of 
100,000 photographs showing the tracks 
of about 1,000,000 atoms. The atomic 
trail is infinitesimal, a narrow path (usual- 
ly straight but sometimes bent as though 
the atom had trespassed too close to some 
minute object which had repelled it) 
made of the same water vapor that forms 
the clouds. Occasionally some dizzily 
dashing helium atom hurtling through the 
hundreds of thousands of normal atomic 
citizens in the air crashes kerplunk into 
the nucleus of one of them. Only 30 such 
collisions occurred in all the 1,000,000 
trails recorded by Professor Harkins. 


The shock of a helium nucleus crashing 
into the nucleus of a nitrogen atom causes 
an explosion which disintegrates the atom. 
Out of the wreck a new fluorine atom 
emerges, but not for long. It explodes 
immediately, shooting off a furiously fast 
atom of hydrogen and a slower atom of a 
new kind of oxygen which is heavier than 
either the helium or the nitrogen atom. 
According to Einstein’s theory, when 
helium is formed from lighter hydrogen 
atoms, energy is given off (enough to heat 
an ordinary house from 500 to 1,000 years 
in the formation of one pound of helium 
atoms). 


This was the energy that Millikan 
demonstrated in the cosmic ray (TIME, 
March 26). But the helinm-nitrogen 
activity seems to be jusi the opposite. 
When helium and nitrogen collide and ex- 


plode, forming oxygen and hydrogen, 
energy appears to be stored rather than 
given off. From this have arisen argu- 
ments which support the theory of Prof. 
Thomas Chrowder Chamberlin—that the 
earth has been built up by the aggrega- 
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CHEMIST HARKINS 


Out of the wreck came fluorine. 


tion of smaller bodies such as meteorites 
or planetesimals, in which energy has been 
stored. 

Gibbs Gold Medalist. Chemist Hark- 
ins’ researches have brought him world 
fame and the Willard Gibbs gold medal, 
a major honor in chemistry. He was 
chosen by a jury of twelve good chemists 
and true; the medal was presented by the 
Chicago section of the society. Atomic 
pictures are not his only passport to pro- 
fessional prestige. In various oil-and- 
water experiments he has earned the 
gratitude of oilmen. By pouring oil on 
water and letting the oil layer spread out 
to the thickness of one molecule he has 
been able to measure the exact size of the 
molecule and calculate the force with 
which it clings to the water. 

Doctoring Drugs. Drugs may be 
made more effective and less harmful to 
the patient by mixing a magnesium salt 
with them, according to the researches of 
Dr. Moses Leverock Crossley of Bound 
Brook, N. J. The magnesium salt acts 
upon the body allowing the drug to pene- 
trate more freely, quickening the action, 
reducing the dosage in many cases. Mag- 
nesium made aspirin twice as effective; 
made morphine injections last four times 
their ordinary duration; made codein, 
which ordinarily has no effect on tempera- 
ture, reduce fevers. Any salt of magne- 
sium may be used. 

No More Smoke Screen. President of 
the society, Professor Samuel Wilson Parr 
pleaded for pure air. He found 80 per 
cent of present fuels guilty of producing 
smoke, thereby increasing heating costs 
by waste of combustible material, increas- 
ing cleaning costs, injuring merchandise, 


injuring health by screening off the ultra 
violet rays of the sun, and corroding the 
lungs with sulphur fumes. He dubbed the 
domestic chimney more dangerous than the 
factory smoke stack. The inadequate 
supply of anthracite has been the argu- 
ment for burning bituminous coal, but 
bituminous coal can now be perfectly con- 
verted into gas and coke which do not 
smoke. After 25 years research on this 
problem at the University of Illinois, Pro- 
fessor Parr propagandizes for their proper 
place in the home. 

Group Activity. Mobilization of all 
Government, university, laboratory facil- 
ities for a concerted attack on disease was 
predicted by Dr. William Charles White 
of the U. S. Public Health Service at 
Washington. For six years scientists have 
been studying a pure culture of a single 
strain of tubercle bacillus, chemically, 
bacteriologically, physically. Thirteen tril- 
lions of the little bugs, over three gallon 
jars full, have been accurately analyzed; 
ten different substances have been isolated 
from them. 


Each one of these substances, when 
injected into the animal body has a 
specific effect. One of them, the phos- 
phatide fraction, makes cells grow wildly 
and rapidly, giving the effect of cancer. 
Over 20 laboratories and organizations 
are co-operating in the research under the 
joint guidance of the Public Health Serv- 
ice and the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation: the results justify hope of a more 
rapid solution of this baffling disease. Dr. 
White feels that the same scientific con- 
centration method should be applied to 
fields of study in industry, agriculture, 
medicine. 


Water yv. Wine. Concerning the 18th 
Amendment Dr. William James Mayo of 
Rochester, Minn., said: “It is assumed 
that the drinking of spirituous and fer- 
mented liquors is due to an evil inborn 
longing to be stamped out only by the 
exercise of individual self-control. Is this 
true? 

‘“Tn France and Italy the drinking of 
billions of gallons of wine saved the peo- 
ple from extinction; they could not have 
lived had they drunk their polluted wa- 
ter. The Teutonic countries turned to 
beer to secure a sterile drink; England 
had ale and wine, and temperate countries, 
such as Turkey, had tea and coffee. 

“Simultaneously with Vienna’s intro- 
duction of a pure water supply from the 
mountains, her per capita consumption of 
spirituous and fermented liquor was re- 
duced spontaneously 4o per cent. The in- 
troduction of a pure water supply in the 
various States in our country has been 
followed by a temperance movement, and 
finally by prohibition. The same influence 
is now apparent in Europe. In England 
pure water is to be had in the large cities, 
and a temperance movement promptly 
results, but in the villages without potable 
water no such movement is as yet mani- 
fest. The drink habit was one of the 
many forms of protection resorted to by 
nature to save man from filth diseases 
which cause death, or that which is worse 
than death, intellectual deterioration.” 
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AERONAUTICS: 


In a Cage 


Like lions in a cage, 70 airplanes made 
to fly were wheeled last week into Conven- 
tion Hall in Detroit. In a day, 30,000 
persons came to the All-American Air- 
craft Show to see and marvel. Some 
stayed to buy, for this was a business 
show, with salesmen talking turkey, not 
an exhibition of good will. 

As always, business was stimulated by 
the spectacular. Spread out over the 
waspish little ship in which Bleriot first 
flew across the English Channel, stood the 
huge tri-motored plane in which Com- 
mander Richard E. Byrd hopes to con- 
quer the Antarctic. Opposite stood a 
model of the first Wright machine, in 
which man first made an honest flight a 
quarter of a century ago. 

Beside the huge Fokker in which Byrd 
flew over the North Pole, the Josephine 
Ford, stood the yellowed Pride of Detroit, 
one of three trim Stinson planes, in which 
William Brock and Edward Schlee flew 
from Newfoundland to Japan, almost 
three-quarters of the way around the 
world. 

This might have been an automobile 
show. Glib salesmen talked of beauty of 
line, color, luxury of appointments. Wise- 
appearing men and smiling women climbed 
into the cabin of the comfortable Fair- 
child ship, sat in the becurtained and be- 
flowered parlor of the Fokker Super-uni- 
versal, peeked into the baggageroom and 
the lavatory boasted by the Loening 
Amphibian. Army and Navy officers in- 
spected the two Corsairs done in navy 
blue and silver by Chance Vought. Mail 
pilots peeked at the streamlined Bellanca, 
made for speed flying. Collegians as- 
sembled about the first plane built with a 
rumble seat. . . . 

Designers and builders trod on each 
other’s toes: Anthony H. G. Fokker, Sher- 
man M. Fairchild, B. F. Mahoney, Igor 
Sikorsky. The operators of 15 air lines met 
and discussed business. All were out for 
business, the Pioneer Instrument Company 
even sending along a “Flying Showcase.” 

Public interest exceeded the most opti- 
mistic hopes. Long before 10 o'clock, 
when the doors were opened, there were 
lines waiting to get in. The giant Sikorsky, 
moored off the Detroit Yacht Club be- 
cause it was too big to get into Convention 
Hall, was constantly surrounded. Most 
amazing of all, men and women seemed to 


understand and a few got out their check- 
books, 


Over the Top 


While the eyes of the world were 
sweeping the Atlantic, anxious, fearful of 
the fate of two flying Germans and an 
Irishman, a tiny plane droned its way 
across the unknown waste and terror of 
the Arctic. Impervious to disappointment, 
danger, tragedy, Capt. George Hubert 
Wilkins and Lieut. Carl Ben Eielson took 
off unannounced from Point Barrow, 
Alaska, came down for five dismal days 
on uninhabited Doedmansoeira (Dead 
Man’s Island), arrived last week trium- 
Phant at the haven of Spitzbergen. 

Briefly, a message from Spitzbergen 








announced that man had for the first 
time flown over “the roof of the world” 
in an airplane. Who sent the message 
no one knew, for the single wireless op- 
erator of this freezing colony of miners 
and trappers, was killed in an acci- 





Capt. GEoRGE Husert WILKINS 


. . . five days on Doedmansoeira. 


dent weeks ago and the new one had not 
yet arrived. Perhaps it was Capt. Wil- 
kins himself, announcing success after 
three years of struggle, three attempted 
flights, five smashed planes, the death of 
one man during all of which turmoil Com- 
mander Richard Evelyn Byrd flew from 
Spitzbergen to. the pole and back again 
and the Amundsen-Ellsworth expedition 
flew all the way across in the opposite 
direction in a dirigible. 

“No foxes seen” said the cryptic mes- 
sage received from Capt. Wilkins by Dr. 
Isaiah Bowman, director of the American 
Geographical Society. It meant there was 
no land between Point Barrow and Spitz- 
bergen and put an end to the fond dream 
of a vast continent in the “blind spot” 
of the Arctic. 

No trip could be more difficult or more 
hazardous. Because of the constant varia- 
tion of the compass in such close prox- 
imity to the magnetic pole, navigation 
is a matter of genius. Because the vast 
area is unexplored, landing in case of emer- 
gency becomes a matter of prayer. No 
ship patrols the frozen reaches of the 
Arctic; no lighthouse points the way. 
Said Commander Byrd: “I congratulate 
him most heartily.”” Added Lincoln Ells- 
worth: “My hat comes off to the pluck 
of a brave gentleman.” 

The dangers of the 2,200-mile trip, 
slightly south of the North Pole on the 
Greenland side over a region never before 
seen by articulate man, particularly beck- 
oned to Capt. Wilkins. He finally made 
it in 204 hours of flying time, in a small 
Lougheed Vega plane capable of a sus- 
tained speed of 135 miles an hour. His 
record indicates that he would have made 
the trip had it taken forever. 

In 1925, Capt. Wilkins—Australian ad- 
venturer, photographer in the Balkan War, 
cameraman for Stefansson in his North 


Pole dash, World War flier, second in 
command of the ill-fated Shackleton ex- 
pedition to the South Pole—induced the 
American Geographical Society and the 
Detroit Aviation Society to back an east- 
to-west flight over the North Pole. This 
was before either Byrd or Amundsen 
reached the Pole from Spitzbergen. 

Wilkins started for Alaska in the win- 
ter of 1926, heading what was then called 
“the most scientifically planned and thor- 
oughly equipped Arctic expedition ever 
assembled.” His twin objects were “new 
lands for the United States and an air- 
way across the top of the world.” Fur- 
thermore, he wanted to prove that an air- 
plane costing about $25,000 had a special 
utility of its own as against an airship cost- 
ing about $500,000. 

Wilkins spent the entire year 1926 in 
failure. In January one of his planes, just 
completed at the Ford Airport in Michi- 
gan, was destroyed by fire. In March an- 
other of his planes was damaged landing 
on the Yukon. The very next day his 
third and last plane damaged its landing 
gear on its test flight. Palmer Hutchin- 
son, a Detroit newspaperman ‘accompany- 
ing the expedition, was then killed by a 
whirling propeller. 

Meanwhile Wilkins was repairing one 
of his planes, the Alaskan. On April 7, he 
set out from Fairbanks, penetrated far 
into the north, came back. Lieut. Eielson 
was with him on this first aerial thrust 
into the Arctic; he has been with him ever 
since. 

On April 15, Wilkins set out again; this 
time he was “lost” 13 days, but came 
back with the announcement that he was 
set for the big flight. And then, on May 
6 he wrecked his plane while attempting 
to take off at Fairbanks. He returned to 
the U. S., discouraged, but more de- 
termined on success than ever. 

Early in 1927, Capt. Wilkins and Lieut. 
Eielson sailed for Alaska with two Stin- 
son planes and a Fokker. Their first im- 
portant flight brought them down in the 
Arctic, and they saved their lives only by 
breaking up a plane and building sledges 
out of the wooden parts. Again Capt. Wil- 
kins returned to the U. S. and again he 
returned to Alaska. He announced once 
more that he would make the flight to 
Spitzbergen, starting early in April. Fi- 
nally, he set out... . 


During these dreary preparations and 
despite the set of the Wilkins jaw, skep- 
ticism grew that he would ever make his 
flight. Still, the newspapers had plenty 
of time to prepare “obits,” or explanatory 
biographical stories, on every phase of his 
adventure, so that when he finally did 
succeed the New York Times was able 
to devote to aviation 23 of its first 25 
columns of news, spreading over six 
pages. 

—— 


Insurance 


Dirigibles are at least five times safer 
than airplanes, figure insurance under- 
writers. They charged Major James Fitz- 
maurice a 23% premium on his life policy 
when he began his transatlantic crossing, 
while 5% is all they charge to insure the 
dirigible R-zoo for her round trip cross- 
ings from England to the U. S. and back 
next autumn. 
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ART 


Gary’s Gainsborough 


“Three hundred and fifty eight... 
nine ... three hundred and sixty... 
three hundred and sixty . . . three hun- 
dred and sixty ... fair warning... 
three hundred and sixty . . . are you all 
through ... three hundred and _ sixty 
thousand dollars for this masterpiece by 
Thomas Gainsborough. . . .” 

The auctioneer dropped his hammer and 
a boy trotted out behind the curtain to 
lift The Harvest Waggon off the stage and 
replace it with Frans Hals’ A Young Cav- 
alier. Sir Joseph Duveen had just bought 
the Gainsborough for a price that set a 
record for U. S. picture auctions. The 
painting, a large canvas into which the 
artist had put portraits of two of his 
daughters as well as a wagon, a team of 
horses and a broken shower of golden 
light, was indubitably the finest single 
piece offered in the sale of the collection 
that had belonged to the late steel tycoon, 
Elbert Henry Gary. The other 38 paint- 
ings raised the total price for the eve- 
ning’s auctioning to $1,154,650, the rec- 
ord* for a single sale; most of the paint- 
ings brought a little less than they were 
worth. 

There were exceptions to this tendency, 
notably the high price of $52,000 which 
was offered for Jean-Honoré Fragonard’s 
glittering and beautiful self portrait, and 
the $16,000 brought by Josef Israéls’ 
pretty painting, Her Treasure. Rem- 
brandt’s portrait of the Marquis d’An- 
delot putting on his armor went to the 
John Levy Galleries for $86,000; A Young 
Cavalier, by Frans Hals went for one 
thousand less. The second highest price 
of the evening was the $90,000 for which 
Frederick Bucher bought John Hoppner’s 
cool and charming portrait, Mary Anne, 
Lady Dashwood-King. 

There were no pauses in the evening’s 
bidding; the auctioneer did not embellish 
his tally with encouragements, most of the 
bidders knew just how much they were 
willing to pay and lost no time in getting 
to their limits. The sale started, at quar- 
ter to nine, with a little landscape by Frits 
Thaulow; at quarter past ten, after sev- 
eral fortunes and 39 pictures had changed 
hands, the last canvas was carried off the 
stage. A good Reynolds, one of the few 
that have the artist’s signature, sold, in 
less than two minutes, for $55,000. 

Furniture, tapestries, rugs, statues— 
these were sold at three other sessions of 
the auction of Judge Gary’s collection. 
The last was by far the most’ spectacular; 
this brought the total for the entire sale to 
$2,297,763, the largest amount ever re- 
turned at a U. S. art auction. The most 
notable piece purchased on the last after- 
noon was a small marble bust by Jean 
Antoine Houdon; the head was that of a 
plump and imperious baby girl, the daugh- 








*Not the world’s record for public art auctions; 
this is $370,000 which Sir Joseph Duveen paid 
for Lawrence’s Pinkie, in England. The world’s 
record price for a single painting was also paid 
by Sir Joseph Duveen; $850,000 for Gains- 
borough’s The Blue Boy, which he bought direct 
from the Duke of Westminster. 

It is estimated that it will cost Sir Joseph over 
$20,000 per year to keep The Harvest Waggon: 
interest on his money, insurance, etc. 


ter of the artist. The woman who got the 
bust was later discovered to be a buyer 
for M. Knoedler & Co., who in turn were 
probably buying for Mrs. Edward 
Stephen Harkness. 

Sir Joseph Duveen did not come away 
empty handed. For $106,000 he bought a 
royal Ispahan palace carpet and a mar- 
quetry boudoir table for $71,000. The 
Galleries of the American Art Association 
were crowded with notables, most of them 
watching dealers bid for them. Governor 
Alvan Tufts Fuller of Massachusetts 
bought a carpet. All of Judge Gary’s 
things were “good,” that is, authentic. 


Vexed sae 


Members of the British Royal Academy 
were vexed last week with a painful prob- 
lem. One of their most distinguished 
members, Charles Sims, had sent six pic- 
tures for hanging. His eagerness to have 
the pictures shown was well known, but 
the members of the Academy were less 
willing to put them on display. Charles 
Sims had committed suicide the previous 
week by jumping in a river with stones 
in his pockets; his six paintings were 
obviously the work of a madman. 

One of the paintings was called Here 
Am I. Another was Man’s Last Pretense 
of Consummation to Indifference. A third 
was titled Behold, I Have Graven Thee 
on the Palm of My Hand. Remembering 
much solid and conservative work which 
had previously been signed by Charles 
Sims, remembering, too, the portrait of 
George V which Painter Sims had exe- 
cuted at their request and which they had 
been forced to decline because it gave the 
monarch spindle legs, several of the Hang- 
ing Committee thought it would be kinder 
not to show these last ridiculous and 
dreadful pictures. Charles Sims had writ- 
ten twice to his agent, before killing him- 
self, to ask that his paintings be sent to 
the Academy on the right day, accom- 
panied by the titles he had given them. 








_MUSIC_ 


Gary’s Girl 


Last week, the town of Gary, Ind., cele- 
brated “Witwer Day.” The newspapers 
had editorials and there was a concert. 
In the concert a girl sang to the sound 
of an orchestra. The girl’s name was 
Kathryn Witwer, she was the daughter of 
a Gary, Ind., mechanic, she had won a 
young girl’s singing contest, she had sung 
from the stage of the Chicago Opera 
Company, her voice had been mildly 
praised by competent critics, she wanted 
to go abroad and study music but she 
had no money. This last fact accounted 
for the existence of Witwer Day. The 
good folk of Gary were eager to club 
together and pay her schooling expenses. 
After the concert and the other festivities, 
Miss Witwer got $3,000. 

Reading the far-flung accounts of this 
insignificant event, opera-goers were at a 
loss to discover the reason for Miss Wit- 
wer’s sudden prominence. Then they read 
what Miss Witwer’s father, the mechanic, 
had told her after the concert: “You sang 
like a gol-durn angel.” It became obvious 
that Miss Witwer was being groomed to 





enter the list of artistically mediocre “fa- 
vorite daughters” of U. S. opera. Like 
Grace Moore (Time, Feb. 20), Marion 
Talley (Time, March 1, 1926), she would 
make her debut surrounded with news- 
paper reporters and home folks. If she 
made her debut at the Metropolitan (Otto 
Kahn, Chairman), opera-devotees would 
again make puns about “You Kahn or you 
Kahn’t,” or “What’s the matter with Wit- 
wer? She’s O.K.” 





Foreign News 


(Continued from p. 17) 
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all State prisons will be removed “as 
offensive to public opinion.” Hereafter a 
special, temporary gallows will be erected 
for each neck-snapping or strangulation. 


JAPAN 
Suspense 


Japanese were apprehensive, last week, 
as there assembled for the first time the 
newly elected Imperial Diet (Time, March 
5). So closely are the two major factions* 
matched in strength, that it seemed im- 
possible for the Prime Minister, doughty 
General Baron Giichi Tanaka, to command 
a majority. 

Suspense became taut as the Gov- 
ernment presented their candidate for 
Speaker. He won by the narrow squeak 
of 230 to 228 and, for the time being, 
saved the Cabinet. 


CHINA 
Big War 


Of small wars between Chinese factions 
there is no end; but when the Imperial 
Japanese Government begins to pour 
troops into China, then a big war looms. 
Last week 5,000 small slant-eyed warriors 
embarked upon Japanese transports and 
prepared to sail for Shantung Province, 
China, where some thousands of expatriate 
Japanese reside. Aboard the transports 
was a numerous staff of technicians, pre- 
pared to take over at a moment’s notice 
the railways and telegraphs of Shantung. 

Meanwhile, the major Chinese factions 
of the North and South had given occasion 
for Japan’s threatened intervention by 
suddenly renewing with full vigor, last 
week, their perennial civil war. 

The South China Nanking Government 
sent its main offensive thrusting up 
through Shantung against the North China 
Peking Government. In collaboration as 
commanders of the Southern armies were 
the great marshals Chiang Kai-shek and 
Feng Yu-hsiang. They concentrated last 
week upon capturing Tsinan, the capital 
of Shantung, which was defended by 
Marshal Chang Chung-chang, a subordi- 
nate of the great Peking dictator, Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin. 

Though the Southerners reported that 
they had actually taken Tsinan, the facts 
appeared to be that its fall was merely 
imminent and that the casualties on both 
sides had been unusually heavy. 

During the week both Nanking and 
Peking protested to Tokyo against the 
sending of Japanese troops to Shantung. 





*Sciyukai (Government) and Minseito (Oppo- 
sition). 
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White creates the advanced 


style in exclusive, light delivery 
equipment ~ ~ offering a wide 
variety of custom-built body 
designs and an unlimited choice 
of color combinations. ~ ~ And 
all this added to the dependable 
performance that only a quality 
truck chassis can give. ~ + ~ 

















© THE WHITE CO., 1928 


WHITE TRUCKS 


and WHITE BUSSES 


All prices listed below are for chassis only—f. o. b. Cleveland 
LIGHT DELIVERY FAST EXPRESS HEAVY DUTY BUSSES 
0) i eocccccecs oO 


-Ton Chassis............$1545 2 -Ton assis. ooo e Eas 3 -Ton Chassis (High Speed) $4400 Model 53 —4-cyl., 16-pass..$4250 
14-Ton Chassis (Special).... 2725 2\%-Ton Chassis............ 3750 3'4-Ton Chassis ..........-. 4650 Model 50-B—4-cyl., 25-pass.. 5350 
1%-Ton Chassis............ 2125 Heavy-Duty Chassis......... 5100 Model 54 —6-cyl., 29-pas 7500 
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MILESTONES 


Engaged. Sinclair Lewis, flayer of bab- 
bitts, Baptists and Methodists, to Dorothy 
Thompson, daughter of a Methodist 
preacher, Berlin correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post. They plan to marry 
in London in the middle of May, to honey- 
moon in an automobile. _ Novelist Lewis 
was recently divorced from his first wife. 
Miss Thompson divorced her first husband 
last summer. 











Engaged. Corliss Lamont, graduate 
student at Columbia University, son of 
Morgan Partner Thomas William Lamont, 
of Manhattan; to Miss Margaret Hayes 
Irish, of Troy, N. Y. 





Engaged. E. Witherbee Black, son of 
Witherbee Black, of Southport, Conn., 
president of Black Starr & Frost (jewelry, 
trophies); to Miss Ruth Dean Mont- 
gomery of Manhattan. 








Engaged. Henry Belin du Pont, as- 
sistant treasurer of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Co. (celluloid, gunpowder, 
paints, rubber goods), of Wilmington, 
Del.; to Miss Margaret Wilson Lewis, of 
San Antonio, Texas. 


> 








Engaged. Zenas Crane Colt, son of 
Samuel Colt of Pittsfield, Mass., and great 
nephew of the late U. S. Senator W. 
Murray Crane; to Miss Cynthia Means, 
of Brookline, Mass. 


A 
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Married. Miss Jean Conover Norwood, 
daughter of Rev. Dr. Robert Norwood, 
famed Manhattan pastor; to Malcolm 
Campbell McMaster, son of Rev. Edward 
A. McMaster, Williamstown pastor; in 
Manhattan; by their fathers. 











¢ 





Married. Prince Otto von Bismarck, 
31, grandson of the Iron Chancellor of 
Germany, First Secretary to the German 
Legation in Stockholm; to Miss Anna 
Marie Tengbom, daughter of a Stockholm 
architect; at Berlin Cathedral. President 
von Hindenburg, Foreign Minister Strese- 
man, Ministers Keudell, Schiele, Koch 
and many another notable attended. 

ek eee 

Married. Richard Barthelmess, famed 
cinemactor (The Patent Leather Kid, 
Broken Blossoms, The Bright Shawl) and 
onetime husband of Dancer Mary Hay; to 
Mrs. Jessie Haynes Sargeant, 27, of New 
York; at Reno, Nev. 


——~@ 





Sued for Divorce. Harry Langdon, 
famed baby-face cinecomedian (Long 
Pants, The Chaser, etc.), by Mrs. Frances 
Langdon of Los Angeles. They have been 
married twenty-four years. 

— + —- 

Divorced. Paul Poiret. dressmaker, of 
Paris; and his wife, Denise Louise Poiret, 
once his “inspiration,” of whom he said 
“I make for my wife the gowns and hats 
that express my creed;” at Paris. M. 
Poiret charged that his wife’s attitude was 
injurious; Mme. Poiret counter-charged 
that her husband was cruel. 


Elected. Elmer T. McCleary, expert 
steel-making vice president of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co.; to be president 








of the Republic Iron & Steel Co.; to suc- 
ceed Thomas J. Bray, resigned. 
See NS et 

Elected. Leon R. German, general 
manager of the Peerless Motor Car Corp.; 
to be president of the corporation; suc- 
ceeding Edward Ver Linden. 

—o—_ 

Elected. Charles F. Meyer, 64, of Ka- 
tonah, N. Y.; to be president of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New York. (See p. 26.) 

Elected. George Blow Elliott, 55, of 
Wilmington, N. C., vice president and 
general counsel of the Atlantic Coast Line 
Railroad Co., to be president of the line. 
Mr. Elliott, whose father was president of 
the same railroad (1900-1902) succeeds 
the late John R. Kenly. 


¢ 














Died. Jacob Franks, onetime pawn- 
broker, millionaire, father of Bobby 
Franks, who was kidnaped and killed in 
1924 by Richard Loeb and Nathan Leo- 
pold, sons of friends of Mr. Franks; of 
grief; in Chicago. 





o 


Died. The Rt. Rev. Joseph Sakuno- 
shin Motoda, missionary, onetime presi- 
dent of St. Paul’s University, Tokyo, and 
first Japanese Bishop of the Diocese of the 
Nippon Sei Ko Kwai (Holy Catholic 
Church of Japan), of heart disease; in 
Tokyo. Consecrated Bishop in Dec. 1923, 
his first act was to set about the restora- 
tion of his diocese, laid waste by earth- 
quake three months before. 


_~ 
. 


Died. Charles Sims, R. A., 55, famed 
English artist; by drowning, in the River 
Tweed, near Melrose, Scotland. Four 
years ago he was hotly discussed because 
his portrait of a skinny-shanked King 
George V was declined by the trustees of 
the Royal Academy, on whose order it 
had been painted. 











Died. Howard Ford Thurber, 58, one- 
time (1919-24) president of the New 
York Telephone Co. and for 37 years a 
leader in the telephone industry; of pneu- 
monia; in Manhattan. 


Died. Arthur Amory Houghton, 61, 
glass manufacturer (Corning Glass Co.), 
brother of Alanson Bigelow Houghton, 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s; 
following a year-long illness; in Man- 
hattan. 





Died. George W. Niedringhaus, 63, 
pioneer steelman, president of the Na- 
tional Enameling & Stamping Co. of 
Granite City, Ill., the town built around 
his steel industries; suddenly, of heart 
disease, in Granite City. 

Died. Samuel B. Upton, 64, village 
barber, father of Peggy Hopkins Joyce, 
and father-in-law of her four successive 
husbands; suddenly, of paralysis; at 
Farmville, Va. 














Died. Baron Kichachiro Okura, 91, 
millionaire merchant of Tokyo, in control 
of some 63 firms (hotels, theatres, steam- 
ships, shoe factories, breweries, etc.) in 
China and Japan; at Tokyo. Baron Okura 
spent $1,000,000 in a five day celebration 
on his 88th birthday; at 91 he proclaimed 
his longevity due to a diet of rice and eels. 








THE PRESS 





Potpourri 


@ Without comment, William Ran- 
dolph Hearst sold his McClure’s and Smart 
Set to James R. Quirk, publisher of Photo- 
play Magazine and Opportunity. 

@ As expected, Arthur Burton Rascoe re- 
signed as editor of The Bookman because 
of “amicable differences” with Publisher 
Seward B. Collins. The two of them be- 
gan a ludicrous career with The Bookman 
when the latter bought it from Publisher 
George H. Doran (TIME, Sept. 5). 

@ Bernarr (“Body Love”) Macfadden, 
publisher of the New York Evening 
Graphic, Physical Culture Magazine, True 
Story, etc., went to Washington, D. C., 
lectured to 100 U. S. Congressmen in the 
House office building for 45 minutes on 
“Keeping fit at 60.” 

@ Alexander Pollock Moore, U. S. Am- 
bassador to Peru, who has gone into the 
tabloid business by purchasing from Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst the New York 
Daily Mirror and Boston Advertiser 
(Time, March 19), signed his name last 
week to an advertisement which said: “I 
am sure you will agree with me that an 
up-to-date, clean, interesting tabloid is 
the paper you want. You will find it con- 
tains all the news that 95% of the people 
want to read.” 

@ The Louisville, Ky. Times made a sage 
remark: “It is said that the cigaret is the 
first thing in the United States to reach 
the 100,000,000,000 mark. How about 
the matches that lighted them?” 


@ The New York Times has filed a bill 
in equity against the Boston American, 
charging piracy of copyrighted articles of 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh on May 23, 
24, 31, June 1, asking damages of not more 
than $1 for each copy of the Boston 
American containing those articles. 


@ In its May 1o issue, Life will reveal a 
thorough-going change in make-up and 
editorial matters. It will contain less 
jokes, more features. 

@ Clarence S. Darrow, Will Rogers, Os- 
car Odd McIntyre, Samuel George Blythe 
are among those who will cover the presi- 
dential conventions for the news syndi- 
cates. 

@ Simon & Schuster will publish John K. 
Winkler’s biography entitled Hearst: An 
American Phenomenon on May 25. 


@ A bomb exploded last week near the 
plant of La Voce Italiana in Scranton, 
Pa., injured three people, wrecked nearby 
shops, but did not damage the newspaper's 
press. Police searched for a possible con- 
nection between this and the bombing on 
New Year’s Eve of the Scranton Sum, 
earnest crusader against crime, smallest 
English daily in Scranton, published by 
W. H. Hallstead II. 

@. Vogue (fashions semi-monthly, circu- 
lation 137,000:) gave birth last week to its 
third child, Vogue Verlag of Berlin. 
Older offspring are British Vogue (1916) 
and French Vogue (1919). The proud 
parent boasted in full page advertisements 
in U. S. newspapers: “In establishing these 
foreign editions, Vogue has accomplished 
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something that no other periodical, and | 
no newspaper, has achieved in the whole | 
history of publishing. . . . Vogue knows 
no frontiers!” 

@ United Publishers Inc. control the fol- 
lowing trade papers: 


Iron Age Economist Syndicate 


Dry Goods Economist Services ; 
Jewelers Circular Operation & Mainte- 
nance 


Dry Goods Reporter 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 
Hardware Age 


Commercial Car Journal 
Petroleum Register 
Hardware Age Verified 


Optical Journal List 

Automobile Trade Hart Magazines 
Journal : 

Pacific Coast Merchant ee & 

Drygoodsman Hardware Catalogue 


Motor Age Direct Mail Service 
Motor World Wholesale Oil Fi 


: s ield Engineering 
Automotive Industries 


Automobile Industrial 
Red Book 


<7 








Blessed Event 


Four years ago, there was a rumor in 
Washington to the effect that Mrs. Nich- 
olas Longworth, 42, was about to have a 
baby. Experienced newshawks didn’t quite 
know what to do with the story, even if 
they could verify it which they couldn’t 
quite think how to. Several days later a 
cub on the United Press picked up the 
rumor from his superiors, and, without 
thinking much about it, telephoned Mrs. 
Longworth. 

“Mrs. Longworth? Yes, this is the U. P. 
Is it true you are expecting a baby?” 

“Yes, quite true—in March.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Not at all. Goodbye.” 


In March, the baby was born and with 
it, thought sophisticated newsreaders, a 
precedent. They foresaw future front 
pages headlined with “scoops” in a day 
when scoops are rare. . . . ASTERBILTS 
ABOUT TO HAVE A CHILD.... 
MOVIE QUEEN WILL BEAR TWINS, 
DOCTOR PREDICTS... . MAG- 
NATE’S OFFSPRING THREE WEEKS 
OVERDUE. ... 

As usual, the sophisticates were wrong. 
Since the advent of the daughter of ‘Prin- 
cess Alice” Longworth, not a single birth, 
except royal births, has been forecast in 
respectable papers, throughout the U. S.* 

Last week, an expected baby again ap- 
peared as a news item. The despatch, sent 
by the Associated Press wire, was dated 
from Chicago. Who in Chicago was im- 
portant enough to have an impending 
descendant talked about in print? A 
McCormick? A Swift? A Wrigley? An 
Insull? Whatever may have been their 


*It is true, however, that the Daily News, 
Manhattan tabloid, three years ago disseminated 
a rumor that Mrs. Coolidge was about to have 
a child. In another Manhattan tabloid, the 
Evening Porno-Graphic, Columnist and Theatre 
Critic Walter Winchell, a journalistic obstetrician 
famed equally for his unquestioned ability to 
make wise-cracks and his sometimes suspected 
foreknowledge of what he refers to scornfully 
as “blessed events,” habitually prognosticates 
imminent infants to eminent folk. Cocking an 
experienced eye at every popular celebrity, he 
announces his discoveries on Monday afternoons. 
Sometimes his childish observations are surpris- 
ingly acute and prompt. Occasionally they pro- 
vide him with further fodder for his gossip- 
Stick, in the form of a divorce suit. 


TIME 


A DOCTRINE IN WHICH SOME NOTABLE ADVERTISERS 


HAVE DISCOVERED PROFIT POSSIBILITIES 





There’s a portrait of 


the family 


in Mother’s shopping list 


HE wants of the family are 

pictured in Mother’s shopping 
list. And that list is more than a 
prosaic catalog. It is a composite 
portrait of the family. 

A family is neither a “buying 
unit,” nor a digit in a circulation 
statement. A family is people. It 
has as many likes, dislikes and 
opinions as it has members. The 
more members that are sold on a 
given product the quicker the 
family buys that product. 

It is that doctrine which recently 
led successful advertisers to in- 
vestigate how many members of a 
family read a magazine. 

In every investigation, of which we 
know, The American Magazine led 
every other publication in all-family 
appeal. 

As a woman’s magazine alone, it 
usually ranks second or third. As a 
man’s magazine, first or second. But 
in its combined reading by fathers, 
mothers and young people it is over- 
whelmingly first. 

The importance of the all-family ap- 
peal of The American Magazine is 
evidenced by the fact that such notable 


advertisers as Colgate, Heinz, Royal 
Baking Powder. Johns-Manville, 
National Piano Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Cream of Wheat, and Dunlop 
Tires are either using The American 
Magazine for the first time in 1928 or 
have greatly increased their American 
Magazine advertising. 

Here are the facts that convinced 
those advertisers that The American 
Magazine, at one advertising cost, 
reaches not only Mother but her group 
of consumers: 


How to reach the ‘‘Two or More” 
In 73% of 952 families recently ques- 
tioned, two or more members in- 
fluenced the purchase of a piano. In 
59% two or more members influenced 
the choice of ham and bacon. In 67%, 
two or more members influenced the 
selection of hosiery. 

Obviously, then, most advertisers 
should use those publications which 
reach “two or more members” of the 
family. By every test, the magazine 
that does that most effectively is The 
American. Investigations, including 
those conducted recently by five lead- 
ing universities, prove The American 
Magazine overwhelmingly first in its 
combined reading by all the family. 


The Crowell Publishing Company, New York City 
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anticipations, none of these were named 
last week as prospective parents. Perhaps 
then a politician or a gangster was expect- 
ing: was Big Bill Thompson about to be 
a parent? Scar-Face Al Capone, had he 
a blushing hope? Or was it Len Small who 
was soon to gain an issue? 

It was no politician, but an opera star. 
Surely there is only one opera star in Chi- 
cago sufficiently distinguished to have 
her future family recorded, and surely 
her name is Mary Garden. Yet it was not 
Mary Garden, the aged unmarried maiden. 
The name that appeared was that of a 
less spectacular but artistically far more 
competent diva, Rosa Raisa. She, a lady 
with an equally imposing stage presence, 
and a far better voice, who refused this 
winter the leading role in the world 
premiere of Boito’s long delayed Nerone, 
and who, at 34, is listed among the greatest 
dramatic sopranos in the world, last week 
left Manhattan on a boat bound for Italy. 
Ship news reporters watched her sail away, 
and whatever they may have observed, 
reported nothing. Three days later, when 
Mme. Raisa was far away and out of 
hearing, the A. P. sent out from Chicago 
its short despatch which contained a com- 
pliment usually reserved for royalty. It 
said: 

“Rosa Raisa, prima donna of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, and her hus- 
band, Giacomo Rimini, who sailed April 
13 for their villa near Verona, Italy, are 
expecting the birth of a child next 
August... .” 











OU. & U. 


Rosa RAISsA 
Not since Mrs. Longworth... . 


The despatch did not reveal the fact 
that Rosa Raisa would .return to America 
in time to insure her child a U. S. birth- 
place. 





Lillibridge, Advertising 


{38} 
Great Story-telling 


T was Thoreau who wrote: 
“A feeble writer and with- 
out genius must have what he 
thinks a great theme, which 
we are already interested in 
through the accounts of others; 
but a genius...a Shakespeare, 
for instance . . . would make 
the history of his parish more 
interesting than another’s his- 
tory of the world .. .Wherever 
men have lived there is a story 
to be told, and it depends 
chiefly on the story-teller or 
historian whether that is in- 
teresting or not.” 


Have you not noticed that 
some of the greatest and most 
successful advertising of late 
years has been the story of 
some simple, every-day prod- 
uct, made interesting and sig- 
nificant by the story-teller? 

As between a wonderful new 
product or invention, with all 
the resistances it must en- 
counter in winning acceptance 
by the public, and an old, 
reliable product to which in- 
terest may be added by the art 
of “story-telling,” the latter is 
a better banking risk. 


RAY D.LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 40th STREET 





NEW YORK 











_BUSINESS 


More Mergers 


Cheese. Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co. is 
first consolidating a cold storage company 
with ten manufacturers and wholesalers of 
cheese in northern New York (their com- 
bined yearly business is more than $6,000,- 
000); is then calling the group Miller, 
Richardson & Co.; and for all their prop- 
erties is giving 17,000 shares of Kraft- 
Phenix stock. 

Flour. Negotiations are on for a mer- 
ger of the $24,000,000 Washburn-Crosby 
Co. (Gold Medal flour, “Eventually, why 
not now?”) of Minneapolis with the $40,- 
000,000 Standard Milling Co. of Man- 
hattan. Securities of $50,000,000 may be 
offered. 

Candy Stores. As Puritan Stores, Inc. 
the merger of 24 retail candy stores in 
and around New York City became effec- 
tive last week. 

Niagara Electricity. Deriving profits 
from electricity generated at Niagara Falls 
are Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern Power 
Corp., Buffalo General Electric Corp., 
Niagara Falls Power Co., Tonawanda 
Power Co., Niagara, Lockport & Ontario 
Co., and their subsidiaries—whose direc- 
tors last week agreed to combine as one 
operating unit. : 

Natural Gas. Of 15 natural gas com- 
panies furnishing 16 billion cubic feet of 
gas each year to 32 communities in Texas, 
Oklahoma and Louisiana—Southwest Gas 
Utilities Corp. was formed. President is 
Charles G. Laskey, bland, onetime pros- 
pector of the district served. 

St. Louis Groceries. Three Kohn 
brothers owned 42 Kohn (cash-&-carry 
grocery) Stores at St. Louis; Missouri- 
Illinois Stores owned 110 competing piggly 
wiggly, serve-self groceries. All 152 were 
merged for better buying and manage- 
ment. 








ile thes 
Meyer v. Deterding 


Directors of the Standard Oil Co. of 
N. Y., by electing Charles F. Meyer (one 
of their number) president last week,* em- 
phasized a unique commercial parallelism. 

Standard’s great rival in the interna- 
tional oil markets is the Royal Dutch- 
Shell group, which Sir Henri Wilhelm 
August Deterding heads. 

Both Meyer and Deterding are in their 
middle sixties. Meyer’s ancestors were 
Germans. Deterding’s father was a Dutch 
sea captain. 

Both men, before they became great 
in the world’s oil industry, kept business 
accounts. Meyer at 22 (in 1886) found 
work as bookkeeper in the old Standard 
Oil’s Boston office. Soon he became stat- 
istician. Deterding at 22 quit work as 
Chief Clerk in an Amsterdam bank to 
adventure in the Dutch East Indies, where 
he sold among a multitude of general 
items kerosene lamps. The East Indians 
who used those lamps filled them with 
Standard oil shipped in square cans from 
the U.S. Sumatra, Batavia, Borneo, Java 
and the rest of the archipelago were not 


*To succeed Herbert Lee Pratt, elected chair- 
man in succession to Henry Clay Folger, recently 
resigned. 
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©U. & U. 
DETERDING OF SHELL 


The dog in the fable... 


yet producing the oil that later the Royal 
Dutch-Shell was to control. First oil of 
the region was discovered at Sumatra in 
the late 1880’s; the Royal Dutch Co. (the 
Dutch royal family are important stock- 
holders) was incorporated at The Hague 
only in 1890. 

In 1892, Deterding became a Royal 
Dutch employe, at their Batavia headquar- 
ters. 

In 1893, Standard Oil sent Meyer to 
manage their Bombay office. 

In 1896, Deterding became general sales 
manager in the Far East for Royal Dutch. 

Mr. Meyer went to Manhattan to be a 
member of Standard Oil’s foreign trade 
committee in 1907, to be vice president 
and director in 1920. But already, at the 
beginning of this century, Sir Henri had 
moved to his Royal Dutch headquarters 
in The Hague, and from there he directed 
the fight for customers. 

Worth struggling for has been the field 
—China with 400,000,000 people, East 
Indies with 50,000,000, India with 318,- 
000,000. Everywhere Standard Oil was 
first. In China, to get natives to buy kero- 
sene, Standard salesmen sold lamps for 
less than a song, for a cheep as inebriates 
of Singapore used to say. Mei Fooy is the 
Chinese name for Standard Oil. Shouting 
Mei Fooy out loudly once saved the life 
of Lucy Aldrich, John D. Rockefeller Jr.’s 
sister-in-law, when in 1923 Chinese bandits 
captured her. It was the only phrase she 
knew; and the bandits, if they knew not 
Its potency, knew its beneficence, They 
quickly released her. 

_In India Sir Henri has used gang tac- 
tics for abusing Standard Oil. His Eng- 
lish Shell Transport relations have brought 
him British government aid. Indian duties 
against Standard oil are higher than against 


Royal Dutch-Shell oil, 


In the East Indies the tactics have been 
almost the same. ‘ 

Both to harry Standard Oil on the flank 
and to boom up Royal Dutch-Shell :good- 
will throughout the British and Dutch 
possessions, Sir Henri has been shouting 
harsh things about Russian petroleum. 
That oil comes from wells once owned in 
part by British investors but now confis- 
cated by the Soviet. Standard Oil has been 
buying it to sell in the:East, where it has 
few wells, but where .Royal Dutch-Shell 
has many. It is more profitable to Stand- 
ard Oil to ship petroleum from Russia 
to India than from California to India. 
Sir Henri, therefore, has been crying 
loudly that Russian oil is “stolen” and that 
Standard Oil should be «contemned for 
touching it, that Royal Dutch-Shell should 
be patronized for shunning it: (Sir Henri 
tried to buy the same Russian oil but with 
conditions that the Soviets considered un- 
reasonable. ) 

But more effective than growls is the 
tangible armament under Sir Henri Wil- 
helm August Deterding’s command: 

At Shanghai, Hongkong, Calcutta, Swa- 
tow, Madras, Bombay, Bankok, Amoy and 
Fu-chau he has great oil storage tanks. 
Standard Oil has similar. stores in: 


Japan Indo-China Dutch East Indies 
China Siam Straits Settlement 
Philippines Burma Australasia 
Ceylon India South Africa 


“Shell” ships, tankers and auxiliaries, 
their number is vast, carry Royal Dutch- 
Shell oil to markets. Opposed to them 
President Meyer has his own “navy” of 
38 ocean going tankers, 5 river steamers, 
96 lighters and barges, 68 tugs and 
launches, and 134 junks. 

The money capital of each force is ex- 
actly the same. Royal Dutch is capitalized 
for Florins 600,000,000 ($240,000,000) ; 





©Wide World 
MEYER OF STANDARD 


. . Saw another dog. 


“Shell” Transport & Trading for £43,- 
000,000 ($215,000,000 approximately). 
Thus the combined capital of the Royal 
Dutch-Shell group is very close to $450,- 
©00,000. Capital of the Standard Co. of 
N. Y. is $450,000,000. 

Thus either Mr. Meyer, personifying his 


Standard Oil Co., or Sir Henri, personify- 













[Tour «Camp i 


Coach 


A de luxe home on wheels, Low pleasing appear- 
ance. Full head-room. Equipment includes 
berths,drop-leaf table, wardrobe,ice box,lockers, 
porcelain sink, running water, electric lights, etc. 
On display at Chicago Coliseum, May 7 to 12 
Write for Free Book on 

€ Camping Vehicles 

eva, ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO 
\s 2504 S. Henry Street, Bay City, Michs 





Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service, 


Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 


_ Please state occupation or profession when writing for 
information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


CHEER UP! 
You needn't feel so 
down-in-the-mouth 


ORNING, noon and night... 


whenever disagreeable after-taste 

bothers you; whenever your throat gets 

. raw and sore, gargle with Forhan’s An- 
tiseptic Refreshant. Use it straight. 


This wonderful antiseptic mouthwash 
ends all mouthwash confusion. Easily 
and quickly it removes the causes of 
bad taste and bad breath and at the 
same time soothes the throat, protect- 
ing it from disease-breeding germs. 

From your druggist get 
this new antiseptic mouth- 
wash which is safe, power- 
ful, effective, persistent and 
is without a telltale odor. 
Two sizes, 35c and 60c. 


FORHAN COMPANY 
New York 


Forhan’s 


ANTISEPTIC REFRESHANT 








FOR MOUTH, BREATH AND TASTE HYGIENE 
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ing his Royal Dutch-Shell group, is like 
the dog of the fable, who with a good, 
juicy bone in his mouth walked onto a 
plank over a stream. In the water below 
he saw another dog with another bone, 
and he wanted the other bone. 

But there the parallel ends, for the 
fabled dog opened his mouth to growl and 
thereupon dropped his own bone. And, 
although Sir Henri has been growling, 
(most indecorously for a British or a 
Dutch businessman), as if he were the dog 
on the bridge, he has not loosened his 
teeth from the Oriental markets. Mr. 
Meyer, like the dog in the stream, has 
made no sound in the controversy; nor 
has he loosened his teeth. 


—o= 
Cesar’s Cities 


Persons of fashion use a strange ad- 
jective for the things which they consider 
as belonging properly to their environ- 
ment; such things they call “smart.” Less 
polished people use an adjective which is 
far more descriptive of smart things: they 
use the word “ritzy.” The word is from 
the proper noun, Ritz; Ritz is the name of 
the smartest chain of hotels in the world. 

There are not very many of them— 
nineteen—and they are generally full.* 
Moreover, Ritz hotels are only built in 
fashionable cities, in cities where there are 
likely to be many visitors who are capable 
of appreciating the finer social distinctions. 


*There are Ritz hotels at: London (2); Paris 
(1); Mentone (1); Evian (2); Rome (2); 
Papallo (1); Lake Maggiore (1); Naples (1); 
Lucerne (1); Buenos Aires (1); Montreal (1); 
New York (2): Atlantic City (1); Boston (1); 
Philadelphia (1). 








Try these delicious figs 
at my risk and expense 


Do you like those big, tender, skinless, 
preserved figs that are served in dining cars 
and clubs at 40c a portion? Would you like 
to get some of the same figs at a price that is 
only a fraction of what you paid before? 

If so, I will gladly send you at my risk and 
expense, a box containing one dozen 13-oz. 
tins of the finest figs grown; big, plump, 
delicious and tender. When the box reaches 
you, open a can—let the whole family try 
them as a breakfast dish or dessert. Then, 
if you want to keep them, just send me your 
check for $3.80 ($4.35 west of the Missis- 
sippi) to cover the entire shipment. If you 
don’t think these are the finest figs you ever 
tasted—return the eleven remaining cans 
to me and you won’t owe me a cent. 


Send no money—Just the coupon 


Don’t miss this real treat, simply fill in the at- 
tached coupon and mail it now—while you think of it. 
errr rit itr ttt ttt ttt rr 
DELANE BROWN, 

1505 Guilford Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Yes, you may send me, at your expense, your special 
package of one dozen tins of delicious, plump figs. After 
trying the contents of one tin, | will either return the rest 
at your expense, or send you $3.80 ($4.35 west of the 
Mississippi) in full payment within ten days. 


ES ee ee ee er ae 
EDS iu 55h o0deversven . 


Boston,’ for example, now has a Ritz. 
Berlin has no Ritz, never has had a Ritz, 
and, probably, never will have a Ritz. For 
Berlin, the Adlon, a handsome and com- 
fortable hotel, is sufficiently regal. 

The U. S., a less civilized unit than the 
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A Swiss FARMER’s SON 
The epicures and the princes and the 
millionaires. . . . 


continent of Europe, has isolated districts 
in which urbanity and good manners are 
important. Manhattan is one such; it has 
a Ritz. Boston and Philadelphia—these 
two have been given a Ritz. Atlan- 
tic City is flashy, yet is permitted a Ritz. 
Last week it became known that one other 
city in the U. S. would achieve this mon- 
umental seal on its civic success. There 
was some doubt, however, which city this 
would be, that would outclass Berlin and 
cast shame on Tokyo. It might be Chicago. 
It might more probably be Los Angeles. 

Other chambers of commerce might in- 
deed come clamoring for a Ritz in their 
town. Knowing the principles of the 
founder of the Ritz Hotels, well-informed 
observers were sure such demands would 
be snubbed promptly and with proper 
severity. 

The founder of the Ritz Hotels did not 
choose that curious monosyllable by 
chance; Ritz was his last name; his first, 
splendidly enough, was César. The son 
of a Swiss farmer, his first skirmish among 
European hostelries occurred when he 
opened a restaurant in Baden-Baden, the 
Kurhaus. He boasted that he never forgot 
a face. But the éclat which attached itself 
to his restaurant requires a more complete 
explanation. César Ritz read faces as well 
as remembering them; he was an instinc- 
tive & selective snob, one of those likeable 
snobs whose hauteur is inherent; he did 
not consciously single out his richer pa- 
trons for special attention. Nonetheless 
it was the epicures who remembered him, 
and the princes and the millionaires. Other 
people were a little frightened by M. Ritz, 
even intimidated by his martial cognomen 
or his last name that sounded sharp and 
hard. 

When a man has owned a smart restau- 
rant for a few years he has enough friends 
to run a hotel. César Ritz bought the 
Minerva, in Baden Baden, and carried on 


the tradition of his Kurhaus. Later he 
bought more hotels and titled people 
stayed in them. César knew them all by 
name. When he opened the Carlton in 
London, he gave an elaborate banquet. 
The guests were all titled, with the ex- 
ception of a few very rich Americans; one 
of these was a banker to whom M. Ritz 
extended, gratis, all the facilities of his 
new hotel before its formal epening be- 
cause the banker had been recommended 
to him by an old friend in the U. S. 

César Ritz died 15 years ago. His 
widow now runs the Paris Ritz in the bar 
of which countless roustabouts have spent 
their leisure hours. Charlie Ritz, the cone 
of César’s two sons now living, has little 
of his father’s interest in the hotel busi- 
ness, though it was last week rumored that 
he intends soon to share with his mother 
the management of the Ritz in Paris. An 
affable fellow, his mustache is waxed and 
he does not quite justify the magnificence 
of his last name. 

The history of the Ritz Hotels in 
America is concerned less with César than 
with his ablest lieutenant, Albert Keller. 
Large, red, round and genial, Mr. Keller 
went to the London Ritz when it opened 
about 19 years ago. Before that he had 
worked in hotels all over Europe; had 
even at the very first been a kitchen ap- 
prentice in the National Hotel at Geneva, 
which is now the Palace of the League of 
Nations. He was made manager of the 
New York Ritz when it opened in 1gro. 
Every since he has directed the policy of 
this hotel and its U. S. companions. 

Last week, to Mr. Keller, there came a 
new promotion. The directors of the Man- 
hattan Ritz elected him to succeed Dun- 
can G. Harris as president of the New 
York Company of the Ritz Carlton Hotel 
Corporation. The directors who elected 
Mr. Keller to his new eminence were, 
without exception, gentlemen of ritzy ap- 
pearance; all are listed in the Social Reg- 
ister; three of them were: George Mc- 
Aneny (architecture), Frank Presbrey 
(advertising) and Whitney Warren (archi- 
tecture). The chairman of the board of 
directors is perhaps the most socially elect 
among their number. He is Robert Walton 
Goelet, who belongs to 19 clubs and who 
owns the ground upon which the Man- 
hattan Ritz is built. It seems somehow 
typical of César Ritz’s enterprise that 
even the earth upon which his pompous 
monuments are raised should be hallowed 
by socially correct ownership. 

It was chiefly upon Mr. Keller that the 
choice of the next Ritz city devolved. 
Chicago or Los Angeles? Last week he 
had not decided between them. 








A 
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British & Irish Bonds 


Were a caricaturist to sketch a situation 
that last week developed on the U. S. 
investment scene, he might show President 
E. H. H. Simmons of New York Stock 
Exchange as a headwaiter of a crowded 
restaurant, and Chairman Charles Hamil- 
ton Sabin of the Guaranty Co. as a caterer 
serving with his own hands a new dish to 
his gabbling, gobbling customers. 

Mr. Simmons as head of the Exchange 
suddenly announced the listing of the 
Kingdom of Great Britain & Northern 
Ireland 4% bonds and Mr. Sabin’s invest- 
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ment company was already prepared to 
sell £2,000,000 ($10,000,000) worth. Buy- 
ers demanded more than the Guaranty Co. 


had to sell. But £386,777,664 ($1,933,- 
888,000) more of the same issue have 
already been sold by the British govern- 
ment and conceivably, but not probably, 
U. S. investors may freely trade in them 
through the new permission of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

Results. These bonds are listed in the 
Exchange in pounds sterling, a £200 bond 
being treated as though it were a $1,000 
bond. This is no innovation. Yet it does 
give impetus to the centering of world 
finance in the U. S. 

Another result is that the way has been 
made for listing another and greater Brit- 
ish security, the £1,950,000,000 ($9,750,- 
000,000) 5% British war loan. If that is 
listed it will be the greatest bond issue ever 
offered to U. S. investors, exceeding by 
$3,500,000,000 the Fourth Liberty 41% 
loan. 

Another result is the further enhance- 
ment of Mr. Sabin’s prestige in inter- 
national finance. His handling of one-half 
of one per cent of the British & North 
Irish issue was as weighty as Albert Henry 
Wiggin’s deal the week before. Mr. Wig- 
gin’s Chase Securities Corp. formed the 
$10,000,000 Finance Company of great 
Britain and America Ltd. with Sir Alfred 
Moritz Mond’s Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries (Time, April 23). Both transactions 
enable U. S. capital to flow to England, 
and thence farther afield. 

Still another result was the immediate 
rise of the pound sterling’s exchange value. 
It went to $4.884 (par is $4.86), almost 
the point at which it becomes profitable to 
ship gold from the U. S. to England. 


—— 


Per Capita Wealth 


The U. S. is only the third richest na- 
tion when its total wealth is divided by 
its 118,000,000 inhabitants, according to 
new calculations of Redmond & Co., Man- 
hattan investment house. Per capita 
wealth of New Zealand is $3,317.70; of 
Switzerland, $2,998.20; of the U. S., 
$2,941.90; of Rumania, $2,808.90. Poor- 
est are Bulgaria, $403.10; Greece, $395.80; 
Soviet Russia, $216.60. 





Cheaper Cigarets 


R. J. Reynolds cut the wholesale price 
of Camel cigarets last week. Immediately, 
Liggett & Myers did the same with Ches- 
terfields, and American Tobacco with 
Lucky Strikes. Retailers who formerly 
paid 11.29 cents for a package of 20 
cigarets now pay 10.58 cents. Retailers 
who before sold two packages for a quar- 
ter, now can sell two for 23 cents. 


o—- 
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Stock Market 


So far behind were Manhattan brokers’ 
bookkeepers in recording the trades of 
three- and four-million-share days that the 
New York Stock Exchange closed last 
Saturday, and may close on a few sub- 
sequent Saturdays.* A New York seat 
sold for $395,000 last week. 


— 


*The London Stock Exchange is always closed 
on Saturday. 











Luck and. Guesses 


No business progresses without 
some luck and some guessing. 


But no business progresses if it 
depends on either. Most alert 


executives have learned to mis- 


trust guesses as to property val- 


ues and depreciation. They rely, 


instead, on American Appraisals. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 








When Will You Get 
Your Money Back? 


Some forms of securities keep your money tied up for an indefi- 
nite period and cannot be sold except at a loss. Commercial Mort- 
gage Trust Notes, however, can be bought to mature in 1 month, 
2 months or any number of months up to 1 year. There is never 
any change in their value and you receive par for them at matu- 
rity—plus a liberal interest return. Our booklet T-20 explains all. 
The coupon will bring it to you. 


COMMERCIAL MORTGAGE GOMPANY 


OF DETROIT 
5 W. Larned St. Detroit, Mich. 
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CLEAN 
WATER 


for 


every 


square inch 


Tue shower is the cleanest 
way to bathe—the FINNELL 
System the cleanest way to scrub 


floors! 


FINNELL 


The water tank of a 


carries clean water 


which is sprayed, in just the 
right amount, on the surface to 


be cleaned. 


The FINNELL Electric Scrub- 


ber-Polisher 


gives you clean 


floors at much less than the cost 


of hand methods. 


noiseless, de 


It is tireless, 
pendable. In polish- 


ing, it rubs the wax into the very 


fibre of floc 


or or floor covering; 


polishes thoroughly and evenly. 


Beautifies and preserves lino-| 
r tile, cork and simi- | 


leum, rubbe 


lar floor coverings. Eight models 
—a right size for every purpose. 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC 


It waxes It polishes 


For free bo 


NELL SYSTEM, 
East St., Elkhart, Ind. 


FLOOR MACHINE 


It scrubs 
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HOUSEHOLD 
FINNELL 


New and improved. 


The _ smalle 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 





J. Pierpont Morgan, a godly man as 
well as a wealthy one, offered to bear the 
expense of issuing a new Standard Book 
of. Common Prayer, to be presented to 
the 49th Episcopal convention, next Oc- 
tober, in Washington, D.C. The revised 
prayer manual will omit the word obey 
from the marriage ceremony and it will 
contain a shortened form of the ten com- 
mandments. In other respects, except for 
perfection of minute typographical fail- 
ures as far as is now known, it will con- 
form to the revised Episcopal prayer man- 
ual which Mr. Morgan’s father paid for 
in 1892, and which is now used, in elab- 
orate or humble edition, by all Episco- 


palians. 





o— 


George Bernard Shaw, author, vege- 
tarian, made a horrid mistake in grammar 
while instructing people in the use of 
correct English on his first gramophone 
record for the Linguaphone Institute in 
London. He allowed his voice to say: “If 
what you hear is very disappointing and 
you feel instinctively ‘that must be a 
horrid man,’ you may be quite sure that 
the speed is wrong. Slow it down until 
you feel you are listening to an amiable 
old gentleman of 71 with a rather pleasant 
Irish voice, then that is me. All other 
people whom you hear at other speeds are 
impostors, sham Shaws, phantoms who 
never existed.” 





o-— 
, 


August Heckscher, 794, zinc, steel and 
real estate potentate, philanthropist, is apt 
to die any minute now, thought Frieda 
Hempel, 423, retired soprano. So she 
filed application with the Manhattan Su- 
preme Court for an order to have Mr. 
Heckscher testify immediately concerning 
his alleged agreement to pay her $48,000 
a year for the rest of her life. She claims 
that she gave up an income of $200,000 a 
year on the concert stage to help Mr. 
Heckscher in his philanthropic work. 








Clarence Walker Barron, 72, plump 
publisher of The Wall Street Journal, was 
sued for slander for $100,000 by Princess 
Margaret Ghika of Rumania, now a resi- 
dent of Manhattan. She claims that Mr. 
Barron called her “a spy ...a_ very 
dangerous woman” at a dinner party at his 
home in Cohasset, Mass., last August. 








Julius Rosenwald, chairman of the 
board of Sears, Roebuck & Co. of Chicago, 
was the object of Negro hallelujahs 
throughout the U. S. when the Negro 
Y. M. C. A. established in his honor an 


| annual holiday called Julius Rosenwald 


Day. For Negro welfare, Mr. Rosenwald 
has given some $20,000,000. 


° 








The late Sir Mortimer B. Davis, 
Canadian tobaccoman, left an _ estate 
valued between $50,000,000 and $100,- 
000,000. According to his will, the princi- 
pal is not to be disturbed for 50 years, 
but the interest goes to his widow and 
son, Mortimer B. Davis Jr. (husband of 
Dancer Rosie Dolly). After 50 years, if 
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Son Mortimer is dead, 75 per cent of the 
principal is to be used for the founding 
of a Mortimer B. Davis Hospital open to 
all races and sects but under Jewish man- 
agement; the remainder is for other 
Canadian philanthropies. 

James Joseph Tunney, fisticuffer, de- 
livered a lecture before Professor William 
Lyon Phelps’ class in Literature at Yale 
University on William Shakespeare’s birth- 
day (April 23). The Winter’s Tale, con- 
fessed Mr. Tunney, bewildered and in- 
spired him ten times. After further inves- 
tigation, he concluded: ‘The name of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, to me, has been synony- 
mous with all that is lovely and beautiful 
in life.” Going into mythology, Mr. Tun- 
ney said: “Ajax was just a great big, am- 
bitious fellow like Jack Dempsey, given to 
extended mouthings.” 

Sebastian Spering Kresge (5 & 10 
cent stores), giver of gold to the Anti- 
Saloon League, testified in his counter 
divorce suit against Mrs. Kresge that she 
offered to bear him a child if he would 
pay her $10,000,000. “‘At that time [April, 
1925], complained Mr. Kresge, “she took 
a Bible* in her hand, shook it in my face 
and said: ‘I swear to God if you don’t 
do what I want there will be the biggest 
exposé—the biggest scandal you ever 
heard of.’” Mr. Kresge did not give her 
the $10,000,000 and she later proved that 
he was an adulterer. 











Charles E. Rosendahl, commander of 
the Navy dirigible Los Angeles, suffered a 
sprained wrist and a badly bruised arm on 
returning from a meeting of the American 
Philosophical Society in Philadephia. He 
was driving an automobile which over- 
turned after a collision with another auto- 
mobile. 





The late Edwin Webster Sanborn, 
lawyer, grandnephew of Daniel Webster, 
willed $964,000 of his more than $1,000,- 
000 estate to Dartmouth College, along 
with photographs and the favorite arm- 
chair of Daniel Webster.+ 


—) 
Y 








Two Fisher Brothers, Louis P. and 
William A., executives of General Motors 
Corp., brought 100 guests from Detroit to 
City Island, N. Y., to watch twin yachts 
take the water. Each yacht is 106 feet 
long, finished in mahogany, capable of 
doing 22 miles per hour; was built for 
each Fisher brother at a cost of $250,000. 
Each Fisher brother plans to spend an- 
other $100,000 furnishing and decorating 
each yacht. 





Harry Emerson Fosdick, _ bushy- 
haired, fearless Baptist clergyman, last 
week addressed the executive council of 
the American Bankers’ Association, 1n 
Augusta, Ga., and harangued financial big- 

*Mr. Kresge is a devout Methodist. 

tIt was Daniel Webster who said of Dart- 
mouth College: “She may be small but there are 
those who love her.”’ He said this while pleading 
the case of Dartmouth College against the State 
of New Hampshire before the U. S. Supreme 
Court in 1819. He won the case when Chief 
Justice John Marshall handed down that famed 
decision prohibiting State interference with pri- 
vate charters and establishing the first great vic- 
tory of the Federal Constitution over State 
rights. 
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wigs thus: “Great disasters of history 
have not been caused by the weak. They 
have been caused by the misuse of power 
on the part of the strong. Page Pharaoh, 
page Nebuchadnezzar,* and Sennacherib,t 
page Nero and Napoleon! Or consider 
our own country today.” 
—~ 
The late Chauncey Mitchell Depew, 
orator, optimist, railroad lawyer, left an 
estate valued between $5,000,000 and $15,- 
000,000. To Yale University he gave 
$1,000,000. 





iversiliensides 

Samuel Parkes Cadman, 63-year-old 
Brooklyn clergyman and dispenser of com- 
fort by correspondence, addressing a meet- 
ing of Baptist deacons last week in At- 
lanta, Ga., mused wistfully: “I wish that 
we might have one more Protestant Mayor 
of New York before I die.” 

+e 

Walter Sherman Gifford, president of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., wrote an article in the May Harper’s 
showing why businessmen, as well as law- 
yers and physicians, prefer scholars. He 
cited a survey made by his own firm, in 
which it was found that “men from the 
first tenth of their college classes [equiva- 
lent of Phi Beta Kappa rank] have four 
times the chance of those from the lowest 
third to stand in the highest tenth salary 
group.” He concluded: “While I do not 
believe that success in life can be rated by 
income, I do believe that as between one 
man and another working in the same busi- 
ness organization, success and salary— 
while not the same thing—wiH, generally 
speaking, parallel each other.” 

—_—o—- 

Charles Michael Schwab, steelman, 
funnyman, was chief speaker at a lunch- 
eon of the Pennsylvania Society in Man- 
hattan. He talked about the comparative 
beauty of man and woman, drew his con- 
clusion from the animal kingdom: “The 
rooster, the male, is more beautiful than 
the female of fowls. The rooster has 
more plumage, a more stately carriage. 
The same is true of other animals and it 
should be true of men. It’s time we men 
were admired for our manly beauty, but 
I'm not going to advocate it now and 
and here. There are too many ladies pres- 
ent.” [Cheers, laughs, titters.] 

Frances St. John Smith, 18, pretty 
Smith College freshman, disappeared from 
Northampton, Mass., on Jan. 13. Her 
father, St. John Smith, Manhattan broker, 
immediately offered a reward to who- 
soever would find her. Eastern newspapers 
featured the story with front-page scream- 
ers for ten days, then dropped it. Last 
week the following advertisement contain- 
ing a photograph and description of miss- 
ing Miss Smith appeared in the Spring- 
field, Mass., Republican and other New 
England newspapers : 


$10,000 REWARD 
If found alive 


$1,000 REWARD 
If found dead 








Send all information to 
JOSEPH V. DALY 
? State Detective 
Northampton, Mass. Phone 76 
*Nebuchadnezzar, Chaldean King of Babylon 
(about 604-561 B.c.). 
tSennacherib, King of Assyria (705-681 B.c.). 





BOOKS |RADIOGRAMS 


FICTION 


Flatland Dreamer 


SHE WALKS IN BEAuTtY—Dawn Powell 
—Brentano ($2.50). There is the theory, 
which many U. S. writers and critics clasp 














Dawn PowELLt 
She makes a Harvard man come true. 


tightly in their teeth, that the Great Amer- 
ican Novel will come, like young Lochin- 
var, out of the Great Middle West. As a 
result, the saga of Gopher Prairie has been 
rewritten backward, forward, and on the 
head of a pin. In its latest form it is the 
story, mainly, of Dorrie Shirley, a sen- 
sitive little girl who had a warm dispo- 
sition, a prim and unsympathetic sister 
called Linda, and a grandmother called 
“Aunt Jule,” who ran a ramshackle hotel 
in an Ohio village. 

Dorrie Shirley sat up in the garret with 
the oldest lodger in the hotel listening to 
him read; or she watched, with fascinated 
interest, the two-a-day theatrical folk, the 
bawdy country wenches, the flabby towns- 
people, the cheap sports who came to 
lodge at Aunt Jule’s place. “She was ter- 
rified when she saw the loveliest lady who 
had ever stayed at the inn, lying in a dis- 
heveled bed, beside the town drunkard. 
She helped Linda get the smooth slick 
townboy that her sister had always loved; 
and she observed with hurt wonder and 
dismay the way her own high-school boy 
friends turned away from her as they 
grew old enough to appreciate the fact that 
her guardian ran a fairly disreputable 
boarding place. When the old lodger in 
the garret died, his grandson came west 
from Harvard. He was what Dorrie had 
wanted and she, apparently, suited him. 
At the end of the story, it is a compara- 
tively safe guess that Dorrie will come to 
Manhattan, get her poems published and 
write a novel whose heroine is a dreamy 
little girl called Dawn Powell. 

She Walks in Beauty runs true to type; 
but it is a sincere book and one that has 
hunger in it, an important quality and 
a rare one in flat-land fiction. When 
Author Dawn Powell misdescribes her 











‘Via REA 
mean speed, 


directness... 
AND MORE 


Leading banks, exporters and importers 
use the fast overseas communication ser- 
vice of Radiograms “Via RCA” because 
Radiograms afford direct communication 
between the United States and twenty- 
three countries—and the most direct com- 
munication available to practically every 
country on the face of the globe. 

This directness means speed—and it 
means accuracy. Yet Radiograms cost 
no more than other means of fast com- 
munication. To any country—to ships at 
sea—send your messages as Radiograms 

« ” 


Via REA 


Radiograms go direct to: 


Belgium Turkey Japan 

France Liberia Dutch East 
Great Britain Argentina Indies 
Germany Brazil The Philippines 
Holland Colombia French Indo- 
Italy Dutch Guiana China 
Norway Porto Rico Tongkong 
Poland St. Martin Shanghai and 
Portugal Venezuela to ships at sea 
Sweden Hawail 


File Radiegrame to Europe, South America,Africa 
and eden’: East at any ane or — in 
graph office; to transpacific countries at any 

or Western Union office; or phone for an RCA 
messenger. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Offices in New York City 
64 Broad Street................. Hanover 1811 
Produce Exchange........ - Bowling Green 8012 
120 Cedar Street... Rector 0404 
19 Spruce Street Beekman 8220 








126 nklin Street............... Walker 4891 
25 East 17th Street............ Algonquin 7050 
264 Fifth Avenue............ Madison Sq. 6780 
19 West 44th Street.......... Murray Hill 4996 
102 West 56th Street............... Circle 6210 
Boston 
109 Congress Street.............+. Liberty 8864 
San Francisco 
28 Geary Street...........csece0- Garfield 4200 
Washington, D.C. 
1112 Connecticut Avenue........... Main 7400 


We have just published a Special Analy- 
sis of an under-valued stock which 
should advance substantially from pres- 
ent levels. This is a bargain stock and 
should be bought at once. This Special 
Analysis will be sent to you free of 
charge. In addition, we shall be glad 
te submit proof that our Stock Market 
Service has enabled many of our clients 
to secure handsome profits in such 
stocks as Radio, Motors, Wright Aero- 
nautical, Montgomery-Ward and many 
others. Address Investment Research 
Bureau, Div. 268, Auburn, New York. 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU 
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Sn 
Japan, China, Philippines—Pekin, Siam 
Do the unusual 
June 20th— Sept. Ist—$1450 
FAR EAST EDUCATIONAL CRUISE 
11 Broadway, N. Y. Bowling Green 7657 








TO 
EUROPE 
for full particulars write to 
OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC, 
(Managers, University Fours) 


110 EAST 42~ST. ew York City 
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| EIGHT YEARS | 
WITH WILSON’S CABINET 
By David F. Houston 


Former Sec’y of Agriculture and 
Sec’y of the Treasury 


Original Edition Brand New 
| 2 Vols. Illustrated. Complete Index | 


Published (1926) at $10.00 
Our Special Price 


(Carriage charges extra) 1 . 98 


“David F. Houston knows more about Wilson 
and the Wilson Administration than any | 
| other living man.” 


LIMITED QUANTITY! ORDER AT ONCE! | 


NION 18 & 120 
IBRARY ~<A 
SSOCIATION EST. 1864 


Write for Bargain Catalog Tm 196 








Vacation in Europe 
ALL EXPENSES PAID! 


NE day next summer you will 

watch the fading skyline of New 

York from the deck of a great 
ocean liner. It will carry you to the port 
of Liverpool from which you will speed 
over the English downs to Chester. From 
there by motor to Leamington, the 
Shakespeare Country, Oxford. Then 
after two days in London spent between 
Westminster Abbey and the Tower of 
London (not forgetting “The Cheshire 
Chrese’”’), you go to The Hague, famed 
as “The Smartest Capital in Europe.” 
To Amsterdam, “The Venice of the 
North.” Next to Brussels with its 
medieval guild houses and the colossal 
Hotel de Ville, the largest municipal 
structure in Europe. On to Cologne and 
up the swift coursing Rhine to ancient 
Mainz. By train up the steepening 
Rhine valley to Switzerland, “The Roof 
of the World.” Then a week of motoring 
through glorious Alpine scenery. At last 
to Paris, with four days in which to 
wander through the Louvre, shop in the 
Rue de la Paix, and “debauch” atop 
Montmartre. 


voyage in the keen North Atlantic air, 
while quickened appetites respond 
three smashing meals a day and many a 
hearty, “tween-meal snack. Home-after 
the vacation of a lifetime. 


TIME Offers You 
This Vacation 


in return for your work this spring as TIME’s sub- 
scription representative. This is not a contest. 
Special arrangements made with Thos. Cook & 
Son make possible this amazingly generous reward 
for your efforts. 

MAIL THE COUPON TODAY for complete de- 
tails regarding the plan which makes this delightful 
vacation possible. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
NEW YORK - CLEVELAND .- 


John Sargent, TIME, Penton Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Send me at once complete details regarding 


TIME’s European Tour Plan. 


CHICACO 











to | with relentless force, compassion, and re- 


| straint. 





Harvard man hero, you feel she does it be- 
cause she, like Dorrie, had a longing for 
and a misconception of the East and its 
people. Dorrie, to be sure, is perhaps the 
kind of girl who would be pleased if some- 
one called her a dreamer of dreams. But 
so, almost certainly, is Author Powell; 
and it is very pleasant, now, when most 
first-novelists are either rabid and wild- 
eyed sophisticates or intellectual inverts 
with empty heads, to read what has been 
written by someone who is_ neither 
ashamed or proud of naiveté, who carries 
in her mind the torture of youth more 
brightly than its touch. The book is as 
interesting as a secret; it is too bad that 
Author Powell speaks on page 6 of Aunt 
Jule’s “black hair piled in sleek coils” and 
on page 191 of Aunt Jule remembering 
“her hair, golden like Linda’s .. .” but 
only people who read books in bed instead 
of on the subway will notice such trivial 
but important discrepancies. 


Poor Johnny 

Hancinc JoHNNy—Mpyrtle Johnston— 
Appleton ($2). For a handful of silver, 
Johnny the Hangman hangs his friend, 
knowing him innocent. The horror of it 
clings, though Johnny escapes the indig- 


| nant mob to a distant Irish village. He 


foreswears his occupation, and, a lover of 
love and beauty, falls in love with an af- 
fectionate but unimaginative woman. 
Practical, ambitious, Anna persuades her 
moonraking Johnny to earn occasional 
hangman’s fees, and bring home the dead 
man’s things, now a decent coat, now a 
stout pair of boots. Tortured by this ne- 
cessity, Johnny broods over his ropes and 
ring, croons the ugly details to a fasci- 
nated small son, demonstrating with a gro- 
tesque rag doll on a miniature scaffold. 
In a drunken brawl at the inn Johnny 


|.champions a slattern, more unfortunate 


| even than himself, befriends her, loves 











| 
' 


i 


| children whom he 


her, kills her jealous brute of a husband. 


Sai Milton on the | She is convicted of the murder, and Johnny 


Homeric, California or Majestic, a week’s | 


hangs her, dooming himself to tragedy. 
Author Johnston shows no trace of 
youthfulness in the grim story she tells 


She is 18. 


A 





Message Disguised 

ALL or Notutnc—J. D. Beresford— 
Bobbs-Merrill ($2.50). Mr. Beresford’s 
novel is the development of the spiritual 
life of James Bledloe, commonly known 
as “Lucky Jim,” the inheritor of an im- 
mense fortune, the husband of the only 
woman he has ever loved, the father of 
adores. But all the 
assets which are the envy of his fellow 
men mean less than nothing to him be- 
cause he has never been able to find an 
active interest in which to centre his life 
and energies. After years of aimless and 
dissatisfied existence, he becomes, solely 
by inner awareness, the prophet and agent 
of a new religion which derives from the 
verse: “What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?” He gives away his fortune, with- 
stands the accusation of insanity, and 
finds a new completeness of life for him- 
self and an incrtdible number of disciples. 

The book is not properly a novel. It 
is the material for a biography and the 


| exposition of a theme. Even the develop- 


ment of the latter is ineffective because 
the validity of the theory Mr. Beresford 
has had to expound is vitiated by the 
wholly improbable fictional details. It js 
the work of a man who is either inherently 
not a novelist or who has repressed the 
qualities of a novelist in order_to propa- 
gandize. From a literary or moral stand- 
point it is a cowardly performance: fic- 
tion used to disguise a message, without 
regard for the abstract rights of the novel 
as a specialized form of literature. 


NON-FICTION 

Ginger 

SAWDUST AND SOLITUDE—Lucia Zora— 
Little, Brown ($2.50). Sensational circus 
performer, 20 years ago, Lucia Zora was 
the first woman to tame tigers, train “the 
big herd” to their ponderous tricks, dose 
colic-stricken elephants with paregoric or 
Jamaica ginger. But she deserted the 
arena to indulge her second hardy ambi- 
tion: pioneer prospecting. At a Colorado 
altitude of 8,000 feet, she and her hus- 
band  (ex-menagerie __ superintendent) 
struggled six years with reluctant agri- 
culture, mountain blizzards, and “Cabin 
Fever” which is a loneliness verging 6n 
hysterical insanity. For sacrificing the 
thrill of “sawdust” to the good citizen- 
ship of “solitude” her reward is a pros- 
perous ranch, complete with radio. 


@ 








Artilleryman 

SERVICE RECORD BY AN ARTILLERYMAN 
—L. V. Jacks—Scribners ($2). From a 
position as impersonal as an _ historian’s 
account of the battle of Crécy, Author 
Jacks describes his War experiences. 
“Major Thompson’ dismounted and 
walked back and forth among the cannon. 
. . . He replied that the shot was not 
made that would kill him. .. .” Scenes 
of hideousness are frequent, gallantry 
omnipresent. A cool sense of the pictorial 
dominates a style metaphorically fine (if 
you think airplanes “steam by”). Non- 
belligerents will enjoy an atmosphere of 
accuracy (if you think English soldiers 
wear “mufti”). The suggestion of con- 
tinual pageantry runs pleasantly through- 
out the book—a relief from recent War 
stories, whether patriotic or sordid. Au- 
thor Jacks might have been to the Cru- 
sades. 
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Heroes 

RANK AND FitE—Theodore Roosevelt 
—Scribners ($2.50). Author-Politician 
Roosevelt has one excuse for his com- 
pendium of two well-known hero sagas: 
an attempt is vaguely made to impress the 
reader with the fact that a nation ex- 
presses itself fully only in war time. 

It is amusing to watch the propaganda 
of the elder Roosevelt stick its head up, 
break out a Rooseveltian double-barreled 
grin, and shout “Bully!” Balloon Buster 
Luke* is here not so much an aviator as 
one who loudly condemned our shameful 
inactivity prior to 1917. 

Ably illustrated by Captain John W. 
Thomason Jr., Rank and File might in- 
terest any reader who has been denied 
the Sunday supplements or Liberty. 


*Lt. Frank Luke Jr., destroyed eleven German 
balloons and three airplanes in four days, 
September 1918, was officially rated an ace i 
October, killed in November. 
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Are you a”One Watch’ man ? 


Theres a world SONS 
tr the two-w MB —~ 
A POCKET WATCH +--+ AND A STRAP 


p° you open your top-coat to the driving spring rain, _ for the hundred-and-one occasions during the day when the 
fumble with your gloves, and dive into the dark recesses time must be read from your wrist. 
of your vest to see what time it is? There are four beautiful Hamilton Strap Watches shown 

At the wheel of your car do you go throughastretchof one- here. Possibly the beauty of the cases, the artistry of their 
armed driving when you want to peek at your pocket watch? _—_ designs, caught your eye. 

What you cannot see, however, is that each 
of these watches—like the many other Hamil- 
ton Straps now at your jeweler’s—is a member 
of the same Hamilton family whose reputation 
for unflagging accuracy has earned for it the 
title “the watch of railroad accuracy.” 


On the golf links are you handicapped with- 
out the exact time of day about you? 







Then this page is addressed to you. For there 
are few more sensible conveniences than this 
modern idea of a man owning two watches. 
Carry a fine Hamilton in your pocket for the 
innumerable moments during the day when the 
dignity of the situation demands the railroad 
accuracy of a pocket Hamilton. 









If you would like to read the interesting 
story of accurate watchmaking, send for “The 
Timekeeper.” Hamilton Watch Company, 901 
Columbia Avenue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 








But own. in addition, a Hamilton Strap Watch 





















Below, the BRUNS.- 
WICK. Ultra-smart 
in beauty of line and 
engraving. In 14k 
green or white gold, 
$112 to $172. 














Left. The CUSH- 
ION. Beauty with 
a simple richness in 
appearance. Filled 
or 14k greenor white 
gold, plain or en- 
graved, $50 to $77 


Right. The BAR- 
REL. Smart in sim- 
ple appeal; sturdy 
and accurate on the 
wrist. Filled or 14k 
green or white gold, 
plain or engraved, 


$55 to $87 
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Below. The RECTANGULAR. 

One of the very newest of the 

Hamilton Straps, offered cased in 

18k hand-chased green or white 
gold at $125 


= 
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Below. The TONNEAU. There’s 
ahint of tomorrow in the outline 
and engraving of this mannish 
strap. In filled or 14k green or 
white gold, $55 tu $87 


































THE WATCH of 


Kailroad Hecuracy 












Worth More... because they 
give More 


Speed... smaller wheels. . . four 
wheel brakes. . . traflic signals 
... faster get-a-way... concrete 
roads... reduce the mileage and 
increase the cost of ordinary tires. 


Hood Balloon Tires—flat tread 
from the beginning— are built to 


meet 1928 driving conditions, 
at prices that make for real 


economy. Try a set. 


Made by Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass. 


|} L RUBBER FOOTWEAR |~ | CANVAS SHOES ]~~{ PNEUMATIC TIRES ] { SOLID TIRES | | HEELS - SOLES - TILING |] 


“TEG-OD> > THE SYMBOL OF WORLD WIDE SERVICE IN QUALITY RUBBER PRODUCTS 
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